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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MI88IONS, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME pares gy od SoOOInTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
=z by the MASSACHUSETTS HoME MISSIONARY SO 

No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Goit, t. decretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Con; ngregatl tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
reasons, Congregational House, Boston. k 

Treasurer ; Charlies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Puss ening Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH SyLDInS Sommers 
ye = Pa e Building. Rev. L. Cobb, 
D. D., Char es E. Hope, Treasurer. Ht omited 
Gharitics Bull ing, New York; Rev. Geo e A. Hood, 
Oongregational House, Boston, Field Somreiosy. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. ane 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. 

wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears er Apply for aid t to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational Hou: 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object_is the estab- 
lishment and sup apert of isin Boston ma fs suburbs, 
Churches and Sunday vee? in Boston and suburbs. 

enry E. Cobb, Pres. ; Kelsey, Treas.; George H 
Flint, Sec., 101 ya TR St., Boston. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos 
ton, Reom 601 cengucansionel House. Annuai ay 
ship $1.00; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry O. 
Delano. . Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St.. Boston. 

Boston SRaMAn’s FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 

Rev. McKenzie. D. .; Treasurer, 
Geo, Gould; Gocveupaniton Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
successor to Barna S. Snow, Room 601 sgntoeeted 
House, Boston. A ‘ewe society devoted to 
the material, social religious welfare of 
seamen. sequent aciotye be made payable to the Boston 





Seaman's Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicit 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP 
PLY, ‘established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion, offers its services to churches ry iy or 

ulpit = tu Massachusetts and in er States. 
Room ~ Sacra House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre' 


ward S. Tead, —_ Fie Secretary; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St. , Chicago, 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Aveane and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 

in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Co gational House; Chicago office. 
168 La Salle Street. Donations may be Sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME eesouany SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. r. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations ‘nd ‘subscrip- 
tions and ‘all correspondence sqeting to estates and 

addressed. oseph B. Clark, 
D. D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
= under the management of the Trustees of the National 
ouncil). Aids aged and disabied ministers and mission- 
pete — their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
w York; Secretary, Rev. ‘Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 

Congregational Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
urer. Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 

held Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIRTY, President; ‘Geo. Mf House, Boston. ‘il- 
lard tar , D. D.. ‘President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 

re 

The Missionary ‘Department, which is in fone < of the 

netaine Sunday school missionari fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary 7 tere. 
ture to new and needy schools Ca gf or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of de ent 
are wholly peraged an appropriations from the Busi- 
ness De con utions from churches, 
Sunday sch and individuals go Groot for —-. 
ary wee. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Fi retary a 
Rev. F. J. Ll is New England (mab anes A 4 


sy riment, in charge of the Business 
y~ 3 known in the ee as the Pilgrim Press, 
+ os The _ atronalist and Christian. Worid, 
Piigrim Series of on Helps and eg | school 
papers,1 books for oie schools and h io sgodine, 


an hes ‘- day 
schools, and selis the books of all other ——- as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se rom 
that of the Missionary Department, to My however: 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘books 
subscriptions for Periodicals from Ohio and 1 Le 
east should be sent to the Business r, J. 
Tewksbury, at at Boston, ‘and from the interior snd west. 
= states - the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
cago, I 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 











MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full re peguier course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Leg oy Greek. En- 
trance examination Th it. 4, sy 9a.M 
For Catalogue or further pay A: OD ap) Pply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, gor, Me 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Fall Courses. Practical Discipline. For in- 
formation write to Prof. ©. 0. DAY. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


*%RADFORD ACADEMY 


‘or Young Women. Established 1803. 
aura A. Knott, A. M., Prin. College o aratory 
2ral courses. Two years’ course for School 
8. 25 acres. Golf links, tennis courts, eo Cata- 
ldress Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 








The Bible Study Union Graded Lessons 


(The Blakeslee Lessons.) 


For twelve years these lessons have made steady progress, and their 
excellence is now generally recognized. Their remarkable success 
has been due to their intrinsic merit. They are practical, interesting, 
and instructive, and meet the needs of progressive and wide-awake 
Sunday-schools. See questions and answers regarding them below. 








What is the object of these 
Lessons? 
Answer. To promote spiritual life by 
teaching Scripture truth, 


2. What is their character? 

Ans, They are evangelical but unde- 
» nominational, and form a system of con- 
nected and graded Bible study embody- 
ing the best educational principles. 


3. How did they originate? 
Ans. In the efforts of a pastor to meet 
the needs of his own Sunday-school, 


4. Where are they now used? 

Ans. In all the great evangelical de- 
nominations of America and in many 
» other lands, 


5. Why are they so successful ? 

Ans. Because they arouse new inter- 
est in Bible study, enable ordinary Sun- 
day-schools to make rapid progress in 
) Biblical knowledge, and secure good 
spiritual results. 


6. How do they differ from the 
International lessons ? 

Ans. They afford a systematic and 
progressive course of study; they pre- 
sent subjects comprehensively and con- 
nectedly; they are based on entire Scrip- 
ture sections instead of a few verses; they 
are graded in material as well as in 
methods; they are undated, and can be 
used at any time. 


7. What is the course of study? 
) Ans. The course of study comprises 

six series of lessons, covering one year 
) each, of which three are Biographical and 
three Historical, as follows :— 
} 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


- Great Men of Israel. 
. The Life of Christ. 
. New Testament Heroes, 


HISTORICAL. 


4. Old Testament History. 
5. The Gospel History. 
6. Apostolic Church History. 


. How are these lessons graded ? 

Ans. Each series is divided into three 
courses and seven grades, namely: 
Children’s Course, in three grades, for 
the Primary Department; a Young Peo- 

ple’s Course,in three grades, for the Main 
School; and an Adults’ Course, in one 
grade, for Bible Classes. 


9. What is the nature of the Chil- 


dren’s Courses? 
Ans, They give the principal stories 
and great truths of the Bible. 


) 10. Whatis the nature of the Young 
» People’s Courses ? 

Ans. They give the connected _biog- 
raphy or history of the Bible, with its 
) «principal teachings, 
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What is the nature of the 
Adults’ Courses ? 
Ans, They present the principal truths 
suggested by the lesson, in the form of 
topics for discussion, 


12. What are the grades? 

Ans. IN THE CHILDREN’s CouRSESt 
First Grade: Primary Coloring Cards. 
Second Grade: Primary Monthly. 
Third Grade: Child’s Monthly. 

Making a uniform lesson in three grades 

Sor the Primary Department. 

IN THE YOUNG PEOPLE’s COURSES: 
FourthGrade: Junior Quarterly. 

Fifth Grade: Intermediate Quarterly. 
Sixth Grade: Progressive Quarterly. 

Making a uniform lesson in three grades 
Sor the Main School. 


IN THE ADULTS’ COURSES: 
Seventh Grade: Senior Quarterly. 


13. What are the aids to study? 

Ans. A Teacher's Helper, with lesson 
talk, blackboard exercises, etc., for the 
Primary Department, and a Manuad, with 
lesson notes, library extracts, etc., for the 
Main School and Bible Classes; the two 
together provide abundant help for all 
grades. 


14. What is the leading charac- 
teristic of these lessons? 

Ans, Written-answer questions. These 
give the scholar something definite and 
interesting to do, and greatly promote 
home study, 


15. Are these lessons hard to teach? 

Ans. No,they cover so much ground, 
and are so well arranged and explained, 
that a moderate amount of study gives 
abundance of material for use in the class. 
They can be easily used in any Sunday- 
school, . 


16. Will the scholars study the 
lessons ? 

Ans. The experience of multitudes of 
schools since 1891 answers, Yes. 


What results from the use of 
these lessons ? 

Ans. They induce the -_ of the 
Bible itself rather than of books about 
the Bible; they increase attendance and 
interest in the Sunday-school; they secure 
more and better work by both teachers 
and pupils; they awaken new enthusiasm 
in Bible study; and they give young peo- 
ple in Sunday-school a good knowledge 
of the Bible. In thus accomplishing the 
great educational purpose of the Sunday- 
school they also present the essential 
truths of the Gospel so fully as to accom- 
plish its still greater spiritual purpose. 
The testimony on these points is con- 
clusive. 








Schools are ded to begin with “Great Men OF IsRaEL” or ‘Tue Lire or Curist,” 


g and p Specimen copies free. State series 





either of which will be found gly 
and grades desired, Address 
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BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. sc.tcnnass 


29 November_ 1902 
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EACH 25c., BOUND IN CLOTH. 
Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
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Regular Edition, with Christian Endeavor Supplement. 2 By IRA D. SANKEY 
Editions 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
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For Sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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SCRIBNER’S 


MAGAZINE 
FORe#e1903 


&% A PARTIAL ANNOUNCEMENT # 


MELLEL LLM MB SSSSSSPSSP9N VOOM 4 
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_ There is something about Scribner’s which one does not find in the other magazines of the day. It seems to have a progressive 
Spirit back of it."~Ciucinuati Commercial Tribune. 


The Government of the United States 
A series of articles of commanding interest and importance on the various departments of the United States 
Government. They are not mére ‘descriptions of the routine of the departments, but treat”withYauthority « 
their many new and varied developments, responsibilities and duties. The scheme will include the following: 
THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE, by James Ford Rhodes THE SUPREME COURT, by Justice David’ J. Brewer ‘ 


THE TREASURY, by Frank A. Vanderlip THE NAVY DEPARTMENT, by Capt. A. T. Mahan 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE, by Henry Cabot THE WAR DEPARTMENT, in two articles, by 


Lodge Gen. W. H. Carter and Judge C. E. Magoon¥ x 
THE SCIENTIFIC WORK OF THE GOVERNMENT, |- CIVIL ADMINISTRATION IN THE EAST,-aby 
by Prof. S. P. Langley 


Gov. William H. Taft 
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Letters ofa French Ambassadress 


at the English Court 


Madame Waddington, French Ambassadress to Eng- 
land in the eighties, contributes a series of remarkable 
personal letters to her family, written in the brightest 
and most vivid English. Nothing could surpass the 
liveliness of her descriptions of the court 
ceremonies and the picturesque figures 
of the various functions. They will be 
fully illustrated. 


‘General Gordon’s Reminiscences 
ne of the Civil War 
‘General Gordon, of the Confederate 
‘Army, is one of the few survivors of the. 

great leaders of the Civil War, and his! g 
reminiscences are the most interesting . 
contribution remaining to the story of the! 
great struggle. The articles are full of 


the spirit and vividness which have made’ 
his Jectures famous. Fully illustrated. “Zg25on ” 


John Fox’s New Novel. 
The first serial of the year is Mr. John Fox, Jr.’s, novel, “ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom, 
Come,” a story that begins in the Tennessee Mountains and has its course before, during and 
after the Civil War. It is Mr. Fox’s longest and best story. Each instalment will be illustrated. 
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Mrs. Wharton’s Novelette 


A New Story by Edith Wharton will be published in 
Scribner’s during the year—a novelette about the length 
of her story “The Touchstone.” It is entitled 
“Sanctuary,” ‘and is most effective:.and unusual in 
idea, and distinguished by the qualities that make all 
that she writes in the highest degree interesting. 


Short Fiction 


Richard Harding Davis, Mrs. Wharton, Miss: Das- 
kam, J. B. Connolly, Mrs. Andrews, Guy Wetmore 
Carry], F. Hopkinson ‘Smith, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Arthur Cosslett Smith, Nelson Lloyd, A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, and many other well-known writers will be 





} tepresented in the pages of the Magazine. 
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Art Work for 1903 


The coming year will surpass all preceding ones in the interest and distinction of the art material, which 


ABS 
CHEM MEALLE. 
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will include the work of new artists of talent as well as that of well-known favorite illustrators. Among those ON. 
}@B who will contribute illustrations are Howard Pyle, Maxfield Parrish, Walter Appleton Clark, A. B. Frost, Ge 
yy 


H. C. Christy, F. C, Yohn, Henry Hutt, E..C. Peixotto, Henry McCarter, Edward Penfield, Jules Guérin, 
Henry Retiterdahl, W. Glackens, Jessie Willcox Smith, Violet Oakley and others. 
25 cents a copy 


$3.00 a ‘year 

7 CHARLES ScriBNER’s Sons, Publishers, New York 
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Christmas Gards, 
® Calendars and 
__ Postal Gard Packets 







2Ist SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets 
iB are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 7 Packs, 
post-paid, for $3.85. 10 
Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 


No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
“« 2. ‘* S4cts.,10Fine Cards ‘ ey 

** 3. ‘* $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 
** 4. ‘* $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards, include 


ing 6 transparent cards, 
souvenirs of Boston. 


‘* 54 cts., 20 Fine Postal Cards 
(all different). 


** $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 


“ $S4cts., 5 bol 
(all different), 


27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 

** 54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 

‘“* $4 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 
20 Fine birthday Cards. 


ag Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
TEACHER For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
For 54cts., 25Cards, notwoalike. 

Samples Paper by the pound, 16 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


Satisfaction 5 Somerset St., Boston, 
Guaranteed. FULL CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 
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The Pilgrim Series 
of Lesson Helps 
and Papers # 








Comprises the following publications 


The Pilgrim Teacher 


The most suggestive Teachers’ magazine pub- 
lished. Monthly. 50 cents per year; 10 cents 
per quarter, in clubs. 


The Senior Quarterly 


Enlarged edition, 5 cents; standard edition, 
4 cents ; abridged edition, 3 cents ; leaflet edition, 
2 cents, per quarter. 


The Intermediate Quarterly 
Same editions and same prices as Senior. 


The Junior Quarterly 


Standard edition, 4 cents; abridged ¢dition, 
3 cents; leaflet edition, 2 cents, per quarter. 


The Little Pilgrim Lesson Cards 


Pictures in colors, with easy questions. 2} cents 
per quarter. 


The Bible Lesson Picture Roll 


Large pictures, in colors, illustrating each 
lesson, 75 cents per quarter. 


The Little Pilgrim 
A Bible Story Paper, printed in color, 25 cents 
per year, 5 cents per quarter, in clubs. 


The Wellspring 
For Young People. An eight-page illustrated 
weekly paper. 75 cents per year, 12} cents 
per quarter, in clubs. 


The Pilgrim Visitor 
An .Intermediate illustrated weekly Sunday- 
school paper. 4 pages. 4U cents per year, 
8 cents per quarter, in clubs. 


The Mayflower 
For Primary Scholars. Illustrated, 4 pages 
weekly, printed in color. 30 cents per year, 
6} cents per quarter, in clubs. 


The Beginners’ Course 
For Primary Scholars. Complete course in 
k form, 35 cents, postpaid. Also issued in 
quarterly parts at 6 cents a part, postpaid. 








The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Avenue - - - CHICAGO 
Congregational House - « BOSTON 


Jack Lendony Novel A Daughter of the Pnon,s 


Jack Lendeny Novel 


ADaughter ss,/howy 


“To create a new character is to be credited only to 
Kipling, Barrie, and a few of the very first rank. In 
his ‘A Daughter of the Snows,’ London has reached 
this high level of distinction. It is of fascinating 
interest.’”—Fhiladelphia Telegraph. 


Illustrated with drawings in color by F. C. YOHN 
Bound in crimson cloth. Decorated 


Publishers — J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY -- Philadelphia 
Jack Londeny Novel A Daughter of the /nows 


Jack Londony Novel A Daughter of the /nowr 
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The Golden Hour Series for Young People. 


A new series of books for young people by the best American 
authors. Elegantly bound in extra cloth, decorated with gold 
and colored inks, from designs made specially for each volume. 
Iliustrated. 8vo. Per vol., net, $0.50 (postage 8 cents). 


A LITTLE DUSKY HERO. By Hakrier T. Comsrock, 
CAXTON CLUB (THE). By Amos R. WELLS. 

CHILD AND THE TREE (THE). By Bessir Kenyon ULRicn. 
DAISIES AND DIGGLESES. By Evetyn Kaymonp. 

HOW THE TWINS CAPTURED A HESSIAN. By James Oris. 
I CAN SCHOOL (THE). By Eva A. Mappen. 

MASTER FRISKY. By CLarencre W. Hawkes. 

MISS DE PEYSTER’S BOY. By ErHetpren B. Barry. 
MOLLY. By BARBARA YECHTON, ceaubiee enteaiel 
THE WONDER SHIP. By Sopnire Swerr. deiamee 
WHISPERING TONGUES. By Homer GREENE. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


426-8 West Broadway, New York. 











Sent on Request. 

















As Vivid and Lifelike as “Quo Vadis” 


The Pharaoh and the Priest 


Alexander Glovatski’s Powerful Portrayal of Ancient Egypt. Trans- 
lated from the Polish by JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.60, postpaid. 
‘A series of gorgeous pictures and vivid episodes.’"— New York Herald. 


. “A novel which makes a vanquished civilization live again.”—New York 
A. Commercial Advertiser, 


The Struggle for a Continent Glimpses of China and Chinese Homes 
Edited from the wr'tings of Francis Parkman by By Epwarp 8. Morsz, author of “Japanese 
Prof. PELHAM EDGAR. Illustrations, maps, ete. Homes,” ete. With fifty sketches from the au- 
12mo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.67. thor’s journal. 12mo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.63. 








LITTLE, BROWN @ CO., Publishers, - Boston, Mass. 


ie” Send for Illustrated Christmas Catalogue. 















The Child’s Hour 
- steadily increases in favor with the best 


yh ‘ teachers in many of the leading Sunday- 
, ou > fie “or schools of the country. 

, 3 Children are delightéd with its beauti- 
fully illustrated and interesting stories, 
which are carefully written so as to 
inculeate right thoughts which encour- 


a => AWE, <1 Ga ae age proper living. 
NA AS i SR ie We are always glad to send samples to 











W4j>,any interested parent or teacher. Write 
(See for them. The ‘Child's Hour” only 

™—" costs 30 cents a year, or 25 cents each in 
clubs of ten to one address. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 






2) November 1902 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS OF DISTINCTION 


NEW YORK: OLD AND NEW 


Its story as told by its landmarks. The writer is the author of “ Rambles in Colonial Byways,”’ and “ Washington: The 
Capital City,” etc., and this is the first authoritative, comprehensive and at the same time readable work yet put out on New 
York City itself. The volumes are handsomely illustrated with many reproductions from photographs, old prints, etc., and have 
decorative head pieces. They contain a wealth of new material. 


Two vol in box. C 8vo. Cllustrated. 
By RUFUS ROCKWELL WILSON iadiae re: drome nav tesidaiens, $3.0 net. Postage, 30 cents. 


THE TRUE HISTORY oF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


These are the real facts of the days of 1776. Mr. Fisher has some things to tell about the conduct of the War of the 
Revolution, its chief figures, and the reasons for its outcome, which will startle every reader of American history. The great 
struggle is treated in the same candid fashion as are the characters and lives of the Americans who are included in the widely- 
known “True Biographies.” 


24 ill i d Cc 
By SYDNEY GEORGE = nia it “Cloth decorated. $2.00 net, Bey 08 14 cents. 











STORIES OF AUTHORS’ LOVES 


Two beautiful volumes of the romances of the most widely-known American, English, and 
European authors. There is nothing in fiction to compare with the fascination of the romances of 








Two volumes. Illustrated. 
Handsomely bound, in 








the real men and women whom we a'l know by their writings. The volumes have the value of being bor. Net $3.00. Three- 
acbronicle of fact, but hold all the charm of a novel. Their author is the literary editor of the Chicago quarters morocco. Net 
Interior. The books have photogravure frontispieces and forty-three duogravure portraits and views. $6.00. Postage, 22 ets. 





By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


Publishers - J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - P*xto'tonoon 
HANDBOOK er 19035 


READY EARLY IN DECEMBER 


Prayer Meeting Topics Religious and 


From lists submitted by over 150 different Penominational Information 
pastors we have taken the best and have jatest statistics, with interesting analyses 
arranged them with a view to unity, to progress of Congregational strength throughout the 
in interest, to variety and to adaptation to country. 

the conditions of the church at different seasons 


of the year. They will be found of exceptional Congregational Catechism 
worth. 
Creed of 1883 


: " . Ye Sc. &, d 
| Daily Bible Readings ‘indie VO. < 4 E 
With the general topics, The Words of Christ — oapaatbinehilantin anid 


and The Words of the Apostles. Prayer Meeting Topics 











PRICE, 100 COPIES, POSTPAID, $1.25 


Single copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 aie 1th 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
BOSTON - - - CHICAGO 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 9¢ All the 
IN D I V I D U A L munton ta fe afi aes ellipse B E EC Hi E R via apy 
your own home? We will senda poli Ramen aa are r BOO KS 
wsan The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 














list of over 1500 churches where our 
a Communion Cups are 
sed. Trial our 4t free to any church, 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT O.. Dept. E, Rochester, N. Y. 


HURCH vrsimt dae H.PRaY & Sons Co., “war 











CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
ARPETS. pricts. 658 scuinien 3t: BOSTON. 
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Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award 


OXFORD 





Reference TE ACH ERS’ Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 





The Grand Prize for Booke 
binding and Oxford 
India Paper 


BIBLES 





A superb large-type edition. 


Just Issued! Oxford Minion Self-Pronouncing Bible 


The thinnest reference Bible in the world. Also the 


Oxford Sunday-School Bible Illustrated  Stnday-school scholar. 
Recent Issues! Oxford Long-Primer Self-Pronouncing Bible 


Reference--Concordance— | eachers. 


The New Century Bible (Annotated) beautiful volume, edited with introduc- 


tion and notes in both authorized and revised versions. General Editor, Walter F. Adeney, M.A. 


The Oxford Two-Version Bible inthe Revised Version. 
Oxford Interleaved Bibles 63/20) Yous papers. 


An ideal gift for a 


Each book of the Bible in a handy and 


Showing every change 


On fine white and the famous 





For sale by all booksellers. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Send for catalogue. 
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The Temple Bible 


The Old Testament in 17 vols. 


in 24 volumes 4x5 inches the New Testament in 7 vols. 
Also an Introductory Volume on the Study of the Bible by the Bishop of Ripon. 





ACH book edited with an elucidative and critical introduction and 

notes by a scholar who has made it-his special study. Each book 

with rubricated title-page, and a photogravure frontispiece by a famous 
English artist of a painting by one of the old masters. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 

* The publishers have spared no pains to make 
the ‘Temple Bible’ a vade-mecum for Bible 
students of all shades of belief, without con- 
cessions to any one school of thought or doctrine.” 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRIST- 
MAS GIFT. The 25 volumes 
ina polished hardwood case 


Lutheran Observer 


““ We believe that the publication of the greatest 
monument of our literature—the English Bible— 
in this form will lead to a wider readiug of it and 
to a fuller discovery of the things that make it 
more than literature.” 


Cloth, 40 cents a volume 

Limp leather, 60 cents a volume 

The set in case: Cloth, $11.00 
Limp leather, $16.00 


Descriptive Circular on Application 





Publishers—J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY—Philadelphia 
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_ Messages of the Masters 





By AMORY H. BRADFORD, D. D. 


“ The Moderator of the late Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches in this country . . . has just published 
a book in which he takes as his theme ten of the 
world’s greatest paintings and then dwells upon the 
moral and spiritual lessons which they suggest. . . . 
The gifts of the author have combined with the artistic 
skill of the publishers in producing a praiseworthy 


book.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘‘A valuable addition to the art literature of the 


day.”— Topeka Journal. 


Illustrated with 10 photogravures. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, in box, $2.00 net. By mail, $2.20. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


426-8 West Broadway, New York 

















A word about the new Sunday School 
Hymnal 


Pilgrim Songs 


from Prof. G. F. Le Jeune, the well-known 
composer, organist of St. John’s Chapel,, 
Trinity Parish, New York: 


J. H. TeEwksspury—Dear Sir: 

I desire to congratulate you on your 
success in getting together the best collec- 
tion of hymns, and especially tunes,. 
that has ever been published in the 
country, either for Sunday school or church. 
It seems to me to contain the best of every- 
thing. 

I do not know whether it is ignorance or 
parsimony that induces compilers of such 
books to fill them up with two-thirds of valgar’ 
and worthless music, but you have certainly 
succeeded admirably in avoiding this error, for 
I do not notice a single tune in the 
whole collection that is not worthy 
of the important purpose it is in- 
tended for, viz., the edification and grati- 
fication of the young. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. F. Lz JEUNE. 


A returnable sample gladly sent to pastors 
or superintendents. 


poston Che Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager. 


Cay... BOXCS 


Half pound sizes $1.00, $1.15 and 
$1.50 per 100,-according to shape and 
style. All beautifully lithographed 
and very ornamental, Fancy Shapes, 
Automobiles, Desks, Chimneys, Bells, 
Clocks, etc., all the way up to $2.00 
per 100. Send for descriptive illustrated 
circular. Boxes resembling Bricks for 
making fireplaces, etc., $1.00 per 100. 
Delivery, 35 cts. per 100 extra in 
each case. Order early from 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston and Chicago 
SPECIAL BOOK BARGAIN No. 5 


DR. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE'S 
charming book entitled 


CHRIST HIMSELF 


Pp. 168. Published at $1.00. We offer the balance 
of the edition while they last at 45 cents each, 
postpaid. 

This is perhaps the choicest book from the pen of 
the beloved Cambridge pastor, Being attractively 
bound, it makes a very acceptable and appropriate 
Christmas gift. (These special book bargains 
offered from time to time are worthy of careful 
attention. They are seldom printed more than 
once.) 
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J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager. 























An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
etc. These prayers are cu'led from a variety of sources, 
including many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful in 
thought and in expression. 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find tis exact/y what they want for use in 
the famil ¥o »perbaps while ; we round the table ee 

It is daintily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 
price is only cents net. 
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BIOGRAPHY 
ROCER WOLCOTT 


By WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Bishop of Massachusetts 
This life of the late Governor of Massachusetts by his life-long 
friend, Bishop Lawrence, will be welcomed by the thousands who 
honored and admired the man. 
Tllustrated. $1.00 net. (Postage extra ) 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
By CEORCE E. WOODBERRY 
“Exceptionally thorough and comprehensive.”—Boston Transcript. 
“The final authority on its subject.”"—Mew York Mail and Express. 
With Portrait. $1.10 net. (Postpaid $1.20.) 





Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HICCINSON 
“Every lover of Longfellow will be grateful to Mr. Higginson.”— 
The Nation, N. Y. 
“Happily couples strength with grace, and finality with charm.”— 
Boston Herald. 
With Portrait. $1.10 net. (Postpaid $1.20.) 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
By HORACE E. SCUDDER 
“ Continuously interesting.” —Wr. William D. Howells. 
: “ Will stand for all time as his most adequate biography.” —Zditor 
of Harper's Magazine. 
Two vols. Illustrated. $3.50 net. (Postpaid, $3.79.) 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
By JOHN C. LOCKHART 
“No gentleman’s library should be without it. In its present form 
it is even more worthy than ever to stand beside its great rival, 
Boswell’s Johnson.”—Wew York Sui. 
Cambridge Edition in 5 vols. Illustrated. $10.00. 
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ten.” — Chicago Inter- | and remembers.”’—Life, | New York Tribune. 
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Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Piigrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

Pastors of Congregational churches outside of 
J pom op Please sen 1 us street of all members 

a chureh who have removed to Ch icago. *#e will 
eit er find them ourselves, if in our neighborhoo}, or 

iy _ ad¢resses to other churches which will do the same 

Help us to care for absent members of your own 
}— R Address New England Church, 14 Delaware 
Place, Chicago. 

THE YORKSHIRE UNITED INDEPENDENT COLLEGE 
(ENGLAND). In consequence of the retirement of Pro- 
fessor Shearer from the chair of New Te tament 
Criticism, Exegesis and Theology and Patristics, the 
governors of the college contemplate a fresh appoint- 
ment to the chair, and invite yy for the post to 
address themselves on or before the 6th of December 
next to the secretary :3 the entices, Rev. James 
Browne, B. A., 2 Cunliffe Road, Bradford. 

The amount of the stipend, which will not be less than 
£250 per apnum, nur more than £350, will be determined 
in accordance with considerations of age, qualifications 
and experience. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and socia) condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; oe otes temperance 
Soames and oo houses in lea ing eeu at home 

abroad ; vides libraries for outgoin , Bae Me eo 
publishes the Saslor’s Magazine, Seaman’s 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made diréct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL RopEs, 7reasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per 




















Wanted: A position to wait on an invalid by a 
a of experience. E. H. B., 151 W. Concord St., 
08' 


Wanted: A farm, about 150 to 250 acres. Send 
ag A with photograph if possible. Address H. R. 
artin. Lorimor, lo. 








Board in suburbs of Asheville, N.C. New house on 
high ground. Thoroughly good table and Northern 
5. i pennemnee terms. Mrs. A. McK. Gulliver, 

0. 


Wanted: A buyer for a winter home, fronting on 
Lake Charm, Fla. 10-room house, furniture, one acre 
of of ground, 78 orange trees, ample shade, good neighbors 

beautiful location. Address, A. kffie, 61 Miami 
ire. Detroit, Mich. 


Wanted, for Adoption, ina mee of character, 
education and mea s, two children (brother : nd sister 
preferred) between the ages of three and seven, healthy 
and of theroughly good parentage. Address B. C., office 
of The Congregationalist. 









Business men find that 
the profuse quick lather 
of Ivory Soap readily 
removes the dust and 
grime of the office. Ivory 
Soap is so pure that it can 
be used as often as nec- 
essary, without causing 
chapping or roughness. 


IT FLOATS. 





29 November 1902 
















THE WHITMAN STORY recto. 


By MYRon ELLs, D.D. A reply to recent criticism by 

The ablest | authority on the history of the Northwest 

25 cents: at kstore Congre; neregetiore House, Boston. 
and Statesman Pub. Co alla Walla, Wn. 


Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 


On The Evolution of English Congregationalism 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 
volume worth reading by every student of Congre- 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. 
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MACKLIN 


The brilliant new novel by 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


“CHOSEN © Constane T Goode 


Bound in white. Price 50 cents net. 
On Sale at Congregational Bookstore, Boston, and 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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The Atlantic Monthly 1903 








[IN TOUCH 


WITH PRESENT 


CONDITIONS 





Rew Serial Wovel 


By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, 
Author of “ But Yet a Woman” 


The chief ATLANTIC serial of the year exhibits to the full the fine 
narrative genius of our present Minister to Spain. 
the love entanglements in a New Hampshire house party and the com- 
plication of the New York money market. Mr. Hardy has never created 
more attractive characters or presented a truer picture of contemporary life. 


Serial Fictién 
apbne. 





Its plot turns upon 
sented. 


Picardy.” 


An Autumn Pastoral 


By MARGARET SHERWOOD, 
Author of “ Henry Worthington, Idealist” 


Against a mellow Italian background the love story of a sensitive 
American girl and a mysterious pagan person is very attractively pre- 
It is told with so intimate a sense of the genial pagan spirit 
that it is fit to rank with such classics as Walter Pater’s “ Apollo in 


Articles of Conspicuous Interest 





(a Land of Little Rain 


y Own Story 


By MRS. MARY AUSTIN 


Mrs. Austin has lived long in the silence and solitude of the Western 
desert. She reproduces its atmosphere with remarkable felicity; and 
her portrayal of character, whether of miner, Indian squaw, or Greaser, 
is as notable for pathos and quiet humor as for its intimate nppeetintion 


of the spirit of their lives. 


By JOHN T 


One of the two surviving contributors to the first number of the 
ATLANTIC has written his autobiography under the felicitous title of 
“ My Own Story.” Mr. Trowbridge’s early struggles, his successes and 
defeats, his friends and his travels are described in these papers with all 
the ease of narrative and kindly humor which have endeared his stories 


TROWBRIDGE 


to millions of his countrymen. 





remittance is received before 





months to any new subscriber. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1903 ON APPLICATION. 
scribers, the November and December issues will be mailed free of charge, providing the 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of 50 cents the publishers will send the ATLANTIC for three 
35 cents a copy; $4 a year. 


December 20. 


Upon request to all new sub- 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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and Christian World 


Number 48 


Event and Comment 


Fortunate is the college in 

ee these days whose trustees 
sident 

have the courage and wis- 
dom to choose for its head one best fitted 
to develop its educational life and fulfill 
its own mission rather than one likely to 
raise the most money for it. For this 
reason Oberlin College is fortunate.in 
calling to its presidency Prof. Henry 
Churchill King. He knows the institu- 
tion in all its departments. A graduate 
of the college and seminary, a tutor in the 
academy, an associate professor of math- 
ematics, a professor of philosophy in the 
college and of theology in the seminary, 
dean of the college, and acting president 
since the death of President Barrows, he 
has filled every position so satisfactorily 
that his election to the presidency is a 
natural sequence. The fact that Oberlin 
this year enrolls more students than ever 
before testifies to the confidence of the 
public in President King’s administra- 
tion. In our next issue, the Christian 
World number for December, we shall 
set forth at length his character and work 
and the outlook for Oberlin College. 


The time is evidently 
ripe for a new forward 
movement in religious 
and moral education. The Council of 
Seventy of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature has undertaken a serv- 
ice of great importance in issuing a call 
for a convention for this purpose to be 
held in Chicago next spring. The action 
of the Denver Convention last summer, 
limiting the educational work of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association to 
the narrow line of the uniform Bible 
lessons of the last thirty years, made it 
imperative to provide some better and 
more extended facilities for the study of 
the Bible. The movement proposed will 
in no way antagonize or duplicate the 
work of the International Sunday School 
Association, but will promote it as a part 
of the greater plans contemplated. Never 
before, we believe, has such a company 
of educators, preachers and other reli- 
gious workers united in a call for a work 
of such scope and character as is now 
proposed. They represent a large pro- 
portion of the leading institutions of 
learning and of the Christian churches 
of America. The statements of many 
of them, printed in connection with the 
call for the convention, show the inter- 
est and careful consideration with which 
they have entered on this movement. 
Its purpose is fully explained in the No. 
vember Biblical World. When the or- 
ganization is effected it is to have an 


A Campaign for 
Religious Education 


existence independent of any official re. 
lation to the Council of Seventy. 


Dr. Hillis strikes the true 
note in his article this week 
on industrial disputes. Pride in doing 
one’s work well, in ability to do it well, 
itt making it represent one’s sense of 
honor—this is the first and highést neces- 
sity forindustrial prosperity. Todo one’s 
work so well that the product of our 
country shall stand first in the exposition 
of the nations of the world is patriotism. 
To do it so well that it shall increase the 
comfort, the usefulness and the manhood 
of others is philanthropy. To do it so 
that it shall represent without fault the 
workman who knows he is a son of God 
is religion. All this is equally true 
whether he is a capitalist or a laborer. 
His joy is in his work, not in what he 
receives for it as his wage. The man 
who does the least he can do for the 
most he can get belittles himself. This 
is the truth which President Eliot of 
Harvard reiterates. This is the keynote 
of Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh: 
Work, for the work is better 
Than what you work to get. 

This is the message of the Son of Man: 
‘““Whosoever shall seek to gain his life 
shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose 
his life shall preserve it.” 


Joy ingWork 


A year ago a 
Congregational 
Council at Hun- 
tington, Mass., declined to ordain Mr. 
George Gordon Ross, a graduate of the 
Theological School of Boston University, 
on the ground of his inadequate knowl- 
edge of the traditions and methods of 
Congregational churches and insufficient 
training. The council advised Mr. Ross 
that, without interrupting his work in 
Huntington, he should put himself in 
connection with a Congregational theo- 
logical seminary in order to inform him- 
self fully as to our denominational stand- 
ards. Dr. Moxom said at that time, ‘‘I 
think this council marks almost an epoch 
in the history of western Massachusetts.” 
Mr. Ross, whose ability and consecration 
were unquestioned, received and acted on 
the advice in the spirit in which it was 
given. Last month the same churches 
as on the former council convened at 
Huntington, Dr. Moxom being modera- 
tor, and voted unanimously to ordain Mr: 
Ross, who had met the conditions to their 
entire satisfaction. If our churches gen- 
erally were as careful that the leadership 
of the churches should be raised and not 


A Congregational Minister 
for a Congregational Church 


lowered, the denomination would be 
strengthened and some of the ministers 
who enter its pastorates would have 
greater usefulness and success. 


We have noted of late 
pss. cathige a several instances where 
“4 men formerly in charge 
of large and important churches have 
been willing to take fields of less conse- 
quence in the public estimation. Instead 
of swelling the ranks of retired pastors, 
they have chosen, even at the age of fifty- 
five or sixty years, to take up and ad- 
minister the work. which appeals to them 
to be done. In several cases the tran- 
sition has been from important city 
churches to comparatively humble fields ; 
but as we have watched developments 
we have been pleased to see the renewal 
of youth on the part ef men thus con- 
cerned and an unusual satisfaction on 
the part of the congregations served. It 
is a boon indeed to any small church to 
secure a man of etrength and ripe ex- 
perience, even though his hair may be 
silvered. We do not point to these in- 
stances with a view to claiming that 
every map, when he sees fit to retire from 
a prominent parish, should devote him- 
self for the rest of his years to such 
work; but we honor the men who have 
done so, and we do not believe that their 
professional standing has been in any 
way jeopardized. And what is profes- 
sional standing, anyway, compared with 
doing one’s proper work in the kingdom 
of God? 


onsanubaivas The occasion no longer ex- 

pa cope ists for any misunderstand- 
the Pilgrimage ing as to the historical basis 
of this church. It was organized in 1801 
as the Third Church of Christ in Plym- 
outh, by fifty-two persons who at that 
time withdrew from the First Church. 
The date 1606 that appeared in the Year- 
Book from 1883 to 1890 and again in 1902 
was intended to refer only to the or- 
ganization of the Scrooby church, and it 
is now frankly acknowledged that the 
date did not belong there. The manual 
of the church gives the correct date. Its 
claim is that it perpetuates the faith of 
the Pilgrim fathers. That claim is just. 
Its original members withdrew from the 
First Church because they believed that 
this faith was no longer preached from 
its pulpit. When the Unitarian departure 
occurred the First Church became Unita- 
rian and has remained in that body to this 
day. The Third Church, which in 1870 
changed its name to the Church of the 
Pilgrimage, held to the doctrinal faith of 
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the Pilgrims and continues to hold it. It 
held to that faith when to do so was un- 
popular, when it caused divisions in soci- 
ety and required courage of conviction. 
Unitarians avowed their repudiation of 
the distinctive doctrines of what was 
called the Evangelical faith. Trinitari- 
ans defended those doctrines. These are 
unquestioned facts. The statement on 
the tablet of the Church of the Pilgrim- 
age is true—‘‘ Perpetuated at great sacri- 
fice in The Church of the Pilgrimage the 
Evangelical faith and fellowship of the 
Church of Scrooby, Leyden, and the May- 
flower, organized in England in 1606.” 
It is on this ground that the National 
Council of Congregational Churches in- 
dorsed and commended the plan to build 
a memorial edifice to the Pilgrims in 
Plymouth and declared the Church of the 
Pilgrimage the proper body to undertake 
it: It is on this ground that it appeals to 
the fellowship of Congregational churches 
to join with it in honoring those who 
brought to this country the principles 
and policy which we hold and cherish. 
The object is worthy of the united and 
hearty support of all the denomination 
and, we believe, will have it. 


About nine years ago David 
f Romance, Rothschild of Cincinnati 

lost a fortune of $2,500,000. 
It was partly inherited from his father, 
partly the fruit of a prosperous business 
in manufactured wood work in which he 
and his brother were in partnership. 
They employed 4,000 men and had branch 
houses in several American and Euro- 
pean cities. Owing to an unfortunate 
deal in lumber and the business depres- 
sion of 1893 the brothers found that after 
surrendering all their property to their 
creditors they still owed $700,000. These 
statements we find in the newspapers. 
The wonderful part of the story is to fol- 
low. Mr. Rothschild says that when he 
got through the bankruptcy court in 1898 
he had less than two dollars. But he had 
still his integrity and business ability. A 
friend who knew that he had these posses- 
sions lent him $50,000 without other se- 
curity. He began business in New York 
in selling bonds, of which he had expert 
knowledge, and soon made money rapidly. 
He at once began paying his creditors 
and within four years he canceled every 
debt, although by law he had been freed 
from obligation. He is now president of 
the Federal Bank of New York. Here 
is illustrated the remarkable prosperity 
of this country, in which a fortune that 
formerly represented a lifetime of labor 
is amassed in a few years. Here also is 
an illustration of the higher value set on 
honor than on money. A higher incen- 
tive still is suggested, to work for money 
to make mankind better by using it for 
spreading intelligence and Christianity 
through the world. And yet, some who 
have had little money have done most for 
their fellowmen. 


satis a A recent census of church 
se ers ané attendance on Manhattan 
merece Island discloses some in- 
teresting facts. The congregations at all 
the services in 366 Protestant and Catho- 
lic places of worship were counted on 
each of the first three Sundays in No- 


vember, and the results were averaged 
in order to obtain the normal attendance. 
The total membership of these bodies, 
according to their official figures, is 695,- 
942—173,812 Protestants and 522,130 Ro- 
man Catholics. The average attendance 
for each Sunday was 451,631—134,177 be- 
ing Protestant and 317,454 Catholic. Of 
the 1,931,962 persons comprising the popu- 
lation of Manhattan Island over 300,000 
are Jews and 482,978 children too young 
for regular church attendance. This 
leaves a net Christian population of 
about 1,150,000. Deducting the average 
church attendance as shown by the can- 
vass it would appear that 700,000 people 
did not attend church. In Roman Catho- 
lic congregations men formed only 22 
per cent. of the attendance, in the Con- 
gregationa] churches 51 per cent.; for all 
Protestant bodies together men form 40 
per cent. of the congregations, and for all 
churches, including Catholics, 33 per cent. 
In Protestant churches the percentage of 
the whole body of church members who 
were in attendance on these three Sun- 
days was 77; of Roman Catholic bodies 
60 3.4 per cent. of the membership were at 
church. The small churches show an 
apparently better attendance than large 
ones, bodies embracing only 250 members 
frequently having a total attendance lar- 
ger than their membership; while in 
churches having 5,000 or more members 
the low proportionate attendance seri- 
ously affects the percentage of the de- 
nominations to which they belong. No 
previous canvass of this sort has ever 
been made, but in future the New York 
Church News Association proposes to 
make an annual counting for purposes 
of comparison. 


The Baptist Missionary 
pueaehens the Magazine—one of the 
<4 brightest of missionary 
monthlies—devotes most of its November 
issue to Baptist work in the Philippines. 
Portions of the islands of Panay and 
Negros constitute the field, and three 
young men, with their wives, sailed Sept. 
30 to re-enforce the stations. Jaro on 
Panay, and Bacolod on Negros, are made 
the centers of activity, and though only 
two years have passed since the workers 
first arrived two young churches on 
Panay number some 300 members; and in 
the judgment of Sec. T. S. Barbour, if 
the missionaries had time to give appli- 
cants the thorough examination they 
consider essential to admission to the 
church the membership would reach into 
the thousands. Persecution has tried the 
converts, with its usual effect of strength- 
ening the church. Many of the natives 
are eager to read, and before entering the 
country the missionaries had prepared 
translations of the gospels and the Acts. 
Now about half the Testament is in print, 
a gospel monthly is published in Spanish 
and Visayan, and series of Sunday school 
lessons and hymns are finding wide cir- 
culation. 


British Methodism 
lost its most original, 
forceful and brilliant leader through the 
sudden death of Rey. Hugh Price Hughes 
in London, Nov. 17. Born in Carmarthen, 
Wales, in 1847, the blood of many genera- 
tions of honorable Welsh ancestors flowed 
in his veins. The founder and editor of 
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the Methodist Times, the head of the fa- 
mous West London Mission, an enthusi- 
astic leader in the federation of Noncon- 
formist churches, an ardent worker for 
temperance, social purity, political and 
municipal reform, he was in the front 
rank in every battle for truth and right- 
eousness, mingling the sternness of the 
intrepid warrior with the simplicity and 
spiritual earnestness of a saint and an 
overflowing kindness for those oppressed 
and in need. We have heard him preach 
as strong Calvinism as ever a Presbyte- 
rian proclaimed, and yet no Englishman 
of his day had a more burning evangelis- 
tic fervor. We have seen him stir an 
audience to enthusiastic cheers by a po- 
litical speech, and we know no one who 
could plead more effectively for money 
for his beloved mission to the poor of 
London. He had many honors thrust 
upon him. He served a term as president 
of the Wesleyan Conference and also of 
the National Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches, His unremitting zeal 
allowed him no rest except under the 
compulsion of physical necessity, and he 
has worn himself out in the service of 
his fellowmen while yet in his prime. 
The Sunday evening before his death he 
preached with his old vigor to an audi- 
ence which crowded St. James Hall. 


ra ‘aie Dr. Robertson Nicoll, com- 
Sach Votnsiiea aj. menting on the unaltered 

typographical appearance 
of the Edinburgh Review, just celebrat- 
ing its centenary, argues that to this 
conservatism on the typographical side is 
due the decline in power of this particu- 
lar journal, and others of its class. The 
future of the quarterly is problematical. 
The Hibbert Journal, the brilliant first 
number of which is at hand, is beautiful 
in typography as well as rich in eontents, 
and what is equally important it has 
back of it a rich endowment formerly 
given to the Hibbert Lectures. This will 
insure its perpetuity, and a longer life 
than the admirable New World and the 
able Andover Review. It is interesting 
to note that Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary has taken over the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review, and will hereafter is- 
sue it under the name The Princeton 
Seminary Review. This will settle one of 
the ways in which the seminary can 
wisely spend some of its income from the 
recent gift toit of $1,500,000. It will also 
provide President Patton, ex-president of 
Princeton University, a forum in which 
to display his skill as a metaphysician. 


niente No stronger testimony 
ew Mieid tor the to the efficiency of the 
Student Volunteer 4 merican missionary is 
needed than the action recently taken 
by the commissioners of public schools in 
Japan. Two years ago, when English 
teachers for the high school were wanted, 
the authorities, wishing men of a differ- 
ent stamp from incompetent and often 
immoral ‘soldiers of fortune,” of whom 
they had just gotten rid of, applied to 
the missionaries. They, in turn, applied 
to the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., who furnished five men from 
the University of California and one 
from Yale. These were such good sam- 
ples that this year six more were de- 
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manded. A house is furnished them and 
they are paid the equivalent of $75 a 
month. These men go in the spirit of 
missionaries, and while their first busi- 
ness is teaching, out of school they are 
permitted, even tacitly encouraged, to 
give religious instruction. Japanese edu- 
cators have become convinced that it is 
&@ good pedagogical, as well as ethical, 
policy to import as instructors men who 
possess character in addition to college 
diplomas. 


The Strike Commis- 
sion in session in 
Scranton has had filed with it the argu- 
ment of the non-union workmen, who, 
while asking for shorter hours of labor 
and more pay, desire that the commission 
shall abstain from any ruling giving 
countenance to the monopolistic claims 
of the trades-unions. Judge Gray for the 
commission in a preliminary ruling has 
assured the non-union workmen of the 
validity of their status as parties to the 
case now being heard. Testimony taken 
during the last week has been mainly 
that furnished by witnesses summoned 
by the miners, physicians testifying as 
to the diseases induced by work in the 
mines, and the influence on longevity of 
the untoward conditions. One of the 
most informing witnesses has been Rev. 
P. C. Roberts of Mahony City, a Congre- 
gational clergyman, whose book on the 
coal mining industry of Pennsylvania is 
astandard authority. Counsel for the op- 
erators have not found it difficult to prove 
him open to the indictment of inconsist- 
ency in his opinions as to responsibility 
for conditions in the mining districts and 
for the conflict just waged, but his testi- 
mony in the main has favored the miners. 
As we go to press there seems some like- 
lihood that operators and miners will 
come together and settle without await- 
ing further investigation by the commis- 
sion. Judge Gray and his colleagues are 
deing all they can unoflicially to further 
this solution. At the same time they 
are declaring that they are in no way 
surrendering their right to pass upon the 
issue ultimately. We hope that, happen 
what may, the commission will continue 
to take testimony as to the conditions 
which exist in the anthracite coal mining 
territory, and apportion biame and give 
an opinion as to remedies which will pre- 
vent further conflict. Society may wait 
long before it gets a more competent set 
of judges at work on this particular piece 
of social diagnosis; and no temporary 
truce between the contestants ought to 
prevent a verdict by the commission on 
the fundamental issues involved. 


The Strike Commission 


A full text of the de- 
cision by King Oscar 
of Sweden in the case submitted to him 
as arbitrator in which Germany was com- 
plainant and the United States and Great 
Britain defendants shows that he holds 
that the course of our consular and naval 
officials in Samoa during the period Jan.— 
May, 1899, when British and American 
authority was used to aid Malietoa in his 
struggle for the throne against Mataafa, 
was absolutely unwarranted, and that 
Great Britain and the United States lost 
on every point of law raised by them. 
Hence they are held responsible for losses 
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sustained by their forcible action. Deci- 
sion is reserved as to the extent of this 
responsibility. King Oscar’s verdict is 
final, and, we think, just, if the treaties 
under which Germany, Great Britain and 
the United States were governing Samoa 
are interpreted in their most obvious way. 
Unfortunately racial and religious ani- 
mosities entered into the problem of 
administering government in Samoa in 
those days, and our representatives on 
the ground because of these limitations 
were not able to see straight or act fairly, 
and the result is our present mortification 
and the prospect of having to pay heavy 
damages. We never should have entered 
into any such tripartite rule agreement. 
It invited precisely the trouble which 
came. King Oscar’s honesty fortunately 
is not a questionable matter ; but no one 
man can give a verdict of this kind with- 
out risking insinuations against his judi- 
cial capacity or his disinterestedness, 
hence it is unlikely that any European 
monarch will consent in the future to 
serve as arbitrator in international dis- 
putes now that The Hague tribunal has 
come into being and begun to give its 
verdicts. It is an institution which in 
its personnel, inclusiveness and impar- 
tiality surpasses any monarch or group 
of monarchs. 


Certain revelations of 
conditions existing in 
Philadelphia bid fair to at- 
tract the attention of the decent citizens 
of this country—and our officials too, it is 
to be hoped—to a traffic which has flour- 
ished here without any formal and per- 
sistent opposition such as it has met with 
in Europe. The English National Vigi- 
lance Association fights traffickers in girls 
and women who endeavor to trade in 
them in English towns. In France and 
Germany there are societies which exist 
to protect society and women’s virtue, 
and international conferences of men and 
women thus banded together to serve so- 
ciety have been held within a year, form- 
ally in Paris and informally in Frankfort- 
on-Main. Upon our government rests a 
double duty, first of using all the present 
federal machinery at our ports to make 
the operations of the villains who ship 
women here as difficult and dangerous as 
possible, and second to co-operate with 
European Powers in creating a code of 
law governing international action in 
such matters as the punishment of pro- 
curers, mutual furnishing of evidence 
and extradition of offenders. And upon 
the people of our land devolves the duty 
of organizing a society which will co- 
operate with the voluntary agencies of 
Europe in detecting and punishing the 
wicked, and in defending the innocent 
and outraged females who find them. 
selves duped and in the toils. 


International 
Traffic in Women 


, ie : : Philadelphia dedi- 
ncreasing F restige OF cated a $1,500,000 high 
Secondary Education school building last 
week with ceremonies in which the Presi- 
dent of the United States was the chief 
but by no means the only distinguished 
participant. The event is symbolical of 
the increased importance, scale of ex- 
penditure and popular favor of the high 
school supported by public taxation and 
fitting youth of both sexes for college. 
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The high school, notwithstanding consid- 
erable opposition to it at first, has come 
to be very near the heart of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. It is an institution which 
he believes in. That the President of the 
United States, the national commissioner 
of education and eminent educators from 
all parts of the country were not above 
journeying to Philadelphia last week to 
participate in this academic function 
shows how times have changed, and 
where we are in the development of our 
national common school education. 


The legislature of Vermont 
has speedily accepted the re- 
port of the majority of its 
committee on temperance legislation, and 
after sharp but thorough debate and de- 
feat of hostile amendments and the minor- 
ity plan of a dispensary scheme has sent 
down to a referendum verdict by the 
voters a bill- substituting high license 
with local option for the present state 
prohibitory law. Many votes were cast 
for this course of action by the legisla- 
ture, which represent a disposition to 
keep a party pledge and not conviction as 
to the wisdom of the change proposed, 
and this must be borne in mind in all 
prophecies as to the outcome when the 
people go to the polls the first Tuesday in 
January. If a majority of the voters 
vote for the substitute law then it be- 
comes operative the following March. 
Thus is made certain a present-day ver- 
dict on a present-day problem ; and from 
now on until the polls are closed there 
will be opportunity for fair discussion of 
the ethical issues invelved. 


Vermont and 
Lecal Option 


Loss of life by plague 
and loss of property by 
the fluctuating and de- 
preciated currency of the islands continue. 
The one can only be remedied by a long 
process of education of the natives in the 
elements of sanitation; the other can 
and should be altered when Congress 
meets.—The United States Supreme 
Court now has before it a case appealed 
from the Supreme Court of the Philippine 
Islands. Shades of John Marshall and 
Salmon P. Chase |——President Roose- 
velt’s speech in Memphis, at a reception 
given in honor of Commissioner Luke 
Wright, who in Judge Taft’s absence has 
acted as governor-general of the islands, 
was unqualified in praise of the record 
made by the former Confederate soldier 
as an administrator and unequivocal in 
its approval of the course of history in 
the islands since 1898. It was admitted 
that there had been sporadic cases of 
cruelty by the army, but the justness of 
@ general impeachment of the army was 
questioned.—lt is admitted by the War 
Department now that the case brought 
to the attention of the Secretary of War 
by Charles Francis Adams, Carl Schurz 
and other critics of the nation of a priest 
named Father Augustine, who was said 
to have been the vietim of torture and 
death by United States soldiers, had back 
of it evidence justifying the charge. 
Capt. C. M. Brownell of the Twenty-Sixth 
Volunteer Infantry admits that he used 
the “water cure” with such effect as to 
killthe Filipino. Captain Brownell seems 
to be safe from prosecution, owing to his 


Problems of Sanita- 
tion and Currency 
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present status as a civilian and the ab- 
sence of law authorizing his transporta- 
tion to the Philippines. 


sds ian Archbishop Guidi, the pa- 
no Church pal delegate to the Philip- 

Problems = pines, has arrived at Ma. 
nila, paid his respects to Governor. Gen- 
eral Taft, and been assured of the United 
States officials’ desire to facilitate a swift 
and satisfactory solution of questions at 
issue between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the state in harmony with prin- 
ciples laid down at the beginning by the 
Administration and consonant with fun- 
damental Americanism. The archbishop 
in turn has informed the governor.gen- 
eral that the Roman Catholic Church ex- 
pects to have from the United States that 
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protection of its property which is guar- 
anteed to it under the Treaty of Paris. 
In addition to the issues which were the 
subject of negotiation at the conference 
in Rome last September the archbishop 
will now have to deal with others growing 
out of the rise of the National Filipino 
Catholie-Church with Archbishop Agil- 
pay as its head. He will find a formid- 
able revolt and bitter disputes raging 
already as to the right to possession of 
church property, disputes which must be 
settled by the insular judicial tribunals. 
He will find no abatement of the hostility 
to the friars, even among those still loyal 
to the Roman supremacy, and he will find 
the commission, we trust, as insistent as 
ever on the need of getting rid of the 
Spanish friars. 


By a vote of 212 to 83 
following closure meth- 
ods the Education Bill has passed the 
committee stage of debate in the House 
of Commons, not, however, without con- 
siderable amendment gratifying to prac- 
tical educators, but far from modifying 
Nonconformist opposition and irritating 
to the extreme church party led by Lord 
Hugh Cecil. The smallness of the ad- 
verse vote speaks ill for the sincerity of 
Liberal opposition to the Ministry’s meas- 
ure. The size of the Ministry’s majority 
indicates that the Tories and satisfied 
Liberal-Unionists had voting with them 
in this particular campaign the Irish 
Roman Catholic Nationalists. Educa- 
tion as well as politics makes strange bed 
fellows. Mr. Balfour, the Scotch Presby- 
terian with philosophical predilections, 
Cardinal Vaughan, the aristocratic Ro- 
man prelate, and Archbishop Temple, the 
burly, bluff Anglican, are a strange aggre- 


The Education Bill 


gation. The bill will pass both houses 
and go to the country; and then will 
come the test of the consciences and wills 
of the party favoring non-payment of 
rates, which party Robertson Nicoll, 
John Clifford, and Silvester Horne have 
been building up. If they stand firm 
they may create a situation unparalleled 
in recent British history. 





The Philippine Commission and 
Religion 


Three or feur months ago the papers 
were full of assertions to the effect that 
the Philippine Commission had either laid 
down definite rules or exerted its influ- 
ence in indirect ways, with a view to pre- 
venting or discouraging attendance at 
religious services on the part of official 
representatives of the United States in 
the islands. 

Surprised that sush a course shouldbe 
pursued, we wrote at once. to Washington 
for the facts and have recently received 
an interesting document presenting the 
truth of the matter, which is altogether 
contrary to what has been charged. Our 
inquiry was at once referred to the Phil- 
ippine Commission itself and a thorough 
investigation was made, each member of 
the commission passing upon the matter 
in turn. The result is a series of twelve 
“indorsements,” as they are called, bear- 
ing the signature of all the members of 
the Taft Commission, and of F. W. At- 
kinson, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, as well as of the executive secreta. 
ries. The communications are of interest 
in themselves as revealing the careful 
method of procedure, whenever reports 
discreditable to United States officials 
and their policy in the Philippines are 
referred, as they ought to be always, to 
first-hand authorities on the subject. 

In this case every commissioner totally 
and sweepingly denies that any rule has 
been laid down or any influence exerted 
by the commission as to attendance upon 
religious service by civil officers or em- 
ployees. Governor Taft writes: “The 
matter has never been discussed in any 
meeting of the Philippine Commission 
at which I have been present, and 
has never been discussed by me or in 
my presence by any member of the Phil- 
ippine Commission or any government 
officer.” Commissioner Henry C. Ide 
says: ‘“‘ Many of the officers and employ- 
ees of the civil government attend reli- 
gious services in churches regularly, many 
of them occasionally, and many of them 
not at all. Itis absolutely a matter of in- 
dividual discretion and choice, as it is any- 
where in the United States.” 

Certainly these testimonies must be 
taken on their face value, and they ought 
to dispose forever of any charge that our 
highest official body in the Philippines is 
seeking either to advance or retard Prot- 
estantism or Catholicism or any other 
form of religion. The members of that 
body are not there for this purpose. As 
Sec. Luke E. Wright of the commission 
says, ‘“‘The commission has been fully 
occupied in dealing with those subjects 
which legitimately come within its sphere 
of operations and has never supposed for 
a moment that it had the right, even if it 
had the disposition, to deal with purely 
religious matters.”” This does not mean, 
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however, that individually the men are 
not in sympathy with all philanthropic 
and missionary endeavors of the right 
sort. We have no definite information 
touching the religious predilections of 
the different members of the commission. 
We should hope that they have found a 
legitimate way in which to cast their per- 
sonal influence in favor of things pure, 
true and of good report, but the nature 
of their task is such that as an official 
body they must hold aloof from the ex- 
pression of either favorable or adverse 
opinion concerning the forms and institu- 
tions of religion as these come before 
them. 


The Spiritual Basis for Church 
Unity 

It is gratifying to find the Churchman 
preferring Canon Henson’s paper on 
Church Union at the recent English 
Church Congress to those read by the 
Bishop of Ripon and Professor Collins— 
reference to which was made in a recent 
issue. This is not surprising, for the 
Churchman now stands for a type of 
Episcopalianism which is disposed to ac- 
cept facts. It admits, for instance, that 
“the churches that claim to have an ap- 
ostolic ministry have in effect produced 
the impression upon Protestant Christen- 
dom that they [think they] have a minis- 
try without which salvation is difficult, if 
not impossible.” Thus amended by us, 
the Churchman’s diagnosis is correct. 

But the Churchman goes farther. It 
affirms that were non Episcopalians to 
concede the more perfect form of apos- 
tolic ministry possessed by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the latter would be 
‘*the last to claim exclusive possession of 
the apostolic spirit.’ Possib'y. More- 
over, the Churchman adds: ‘‘To insist 
upon even a pure apostolic form of minis- 
try as a primary condition of unity, with- 
out the acceptance of which in its fullest 
form no terms of union are to be dis- 
cussed, is in reality to assume an attitude 
like that of those in industrial strife who 
have come under almost universal con- 
demnation by declaring that there was 
nothing to arbitrate. Such an attitude 
is as unreasonable as it is un-Christian.” 

What, then, is the initial step toward 
reunion which the Churchman prescribes 
for its constituency? This: the spirit of 
Christ: dominating its ministry so that 
superior spirituality will compel admira- 
tion and a seeking for alliance by other 
bodies of Christians. We shall watch 
with interest adjustment by a majority of 
the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to this new standard raised by 
the Churchman. 

Meantime, the proper course for clergy- 
men of non-Episcopal divisions of the 
Church is to seek to gain rather than lose 
in spiritual power, for the Churchman is 
quite right in saying that the final test of 
dogma, whether about polity or theology, 
is the test of life. If the man whose an- 
cestors came over in the Mayflower isa 
righteous man his neighbors forgive any 
undue emphasis on the fact by him; if 
not, the persistent appeal to the past 





- changes tolerance into scorn. If a man 


is a patriot today who of right can join 
the Society of the Cincinnati because of 
his ancesto:’s martial valor, well and 
good. Society will forgive him his van- 
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ity. But if he have his membership and 
nothing more, he is as naught. So with 
aclergymap. His credentials as to status 
are a detail, in the long run, compared 
with his character, and the craving for 
reality today among the laity as they 
face the clergy is so keen that the out- 
look is dark for that church or the man 
placing undue emphasis on ecclesiastical 
ancestry. 


The Consecration of the Body 


The Christian presents his body to God 
as a living sacrifice. That, the apostle 
said, is a spiritual worship. It is not, 
then, an occasional act, but a constant 
service. Physical cleanliness is a religious 
duty. The diet that promotes whole- 
someness is a tribute to the Father to 
whom we offer our bodies. Abstinence 
from stimulants, luxuries, indulgences 
that would profane them is imperative, 
if we would not shame ourselves by an 
unholy offering. 

Jesus Christ our Lord had abounding 
health. He exhausted himself with toil 
for others, he groaned with pain because 
of the willful blindness of men to the 
message he brought them, his frame 
shook with sobs because of the woes that 
were coming to his country, his’ heart 
broke at last under the burdens of the 
world’s sin, but we have no record that he 
ever was sick. Disease in others fled at 
his presence. He came, he said, that 
men might have life abundantly. That 
meant vigor of body, as well as of mind 
and spirit. He rejoiced in giving health. 
To imitate him is to take all wise means 
to make our bodies wholesome and agree- 
able, fit to present to God as a gift. 

The Christian “prepares and keeps his 
body as a temple of the Holy Spirit. 
**Know ye not that your body is a tem- 
ple of the Holy Spirit which is in you?’”’ 
We delight to furnish the room where we 
entertain our loved and revered guest so 
that it will give him pleasure. To dis- 
cover that we had placed there anything 
offensive to an honorable person would 
be an unforgettable shame. It must be 
admitted that we are tempted even thus 
to dishonor the greatest and holiest One 
who makes himself our guest. But self- 
control to shut away evil and unworthy 
thoughts from tenantry in a body where 
the Holy Spirit dwells is the first neces- 
sity to manhood. One who laid bare his 
own weaknesses that he might help his 
fellowmen to be pure and strong said, 
“T buffet my body and bring it into bond- 
age.” So will we do that we may have 





fellowship with the Father and with his 


Son, Jesus Christ. 

We have known deformed bodies that 
were beautified by the evident indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit. We have seen disease 
made a discipline to bring the heavenly 
guest into closer companionship. For 
whatever defects our bodies have, if they 
are used honorably as a sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, we have the assurance 
that the Lord Jesus Christ “shall fashion 
anew the bedy of our humiliation, that 
it may be conformed to the body of his 


glory.” 


Rev. Dr. Alex McLaren, the great Baptist 
preacher of Manchester, recently addressed a 
union missionary meeting of local Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists, and he showed that 
both the Baptist and the Congregational mis- 
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sionary societies had recently had their for- 
ward movements, a tremendous spurt of en- 
thusiasm and giving, marked enlargement of 
the working force, then abated zeal and re- 
stricted giving, and at last a large deficit. He 
did not hesitate to call the policy immoral as 
well as impolitic. A “far deeper and more 
vital individual possession of the Spirit of 
Christ was needed,” he thought, and a more 
complete and thorough organization of sys- 
tematic giving all the year round. 





In Brief 


It is being pointed out that the time has 
come to pass beyond the saying, “a free 
church in a free state,” and stand for, “free 
churches ina sovereign state.” 


A recent census of Liverpool church attend- 
ance shows that church attendance has not 
kept pace with the growth of population dur- 
ing the past decade, and that the greatest gain 
relatively in so faras there has been an abso- 
lute gain has been among the Roman Catho- 
lics. 





Wu Ting Fang, departing from Washington 
for China to take up important new duties 
there which will bring China into line with 
the other Powers, was asked what had most 
impressed him in this country, and he said, 
“ The activity of your people and the good the 
rich do with their money.” 


Last week we gave an account of the mur- 
der of a Christian missionary in Fez, Morocco, 
bya Mohammedan. It is nowannounced that 
the sultan, after causing the prompt and pub- 
lic execution of the murderer, has given $5,000 
to the widow of the murdered missionary. 
The most enlightened Christian ruler would 
bardly have done more. 








We learn that a Kansas minister at a recent 
funeral, in lieu of a choir, used a phonograph 
with such success that he is planning to take 
the iustrument with him when visiting the 
sick, that his conversation may be interspersed 
with appropriate selections. If it squawks as 
most phonographs do, it must be peculiarly 
soothing to the ill and bereaved. 


The news dispatch syndicated throughout 
the country telling of the “sale” of the Mi- 
cronesian Mission by the American Board is 
not one of those felicitously worded or accu- 
rate items of news which extort admiration. 
If the Micronesian Mission ever ceases to be 
under the supervision of the American Board, 
it will not be sold, but transferred. 


The Congregational Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of England appears to be a valuable ad- 
junct of the denomination. It insures about 
$17,000,000 of denominational property with 
some 2,000 policies. Its net profits last year 
were about $4,400, of which $900 are to be dis- 
tributed to the Congregational societies, while 
the remainder goes to the reserve fund. 


Surprise has been expressed because the 
notes on the temperance Sunday school les- 
son did not appear in The Congregationalist 
fer Nov. 15. No one was more surprised 
than the editor was when he looked for them 
in the paper. The notes were written and 
the copy sent in. By a regrettable series of 
accidents they failed to appear in print. 


Conservative estimates put the car shortage 
of the country at 50,000. Never were the 
transportation lines of the country offered so 
much freight; never were they so short of 
locomotives and cars to transport it. And yet 
the record for 1901 was 1,000,000,000 tons of 
freight and 600,000,000 passengers transported, 
and a net revenue to the railroads of $1,000,- 
000, 000. 


When the American Bicycle Trust was 
formed about three years ago, its prospectus 
expressed confident expectation of a dividend 
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of twenty per cent. on the common stock, that 
is, $20 per share. The stock has never paida 
dividend, but has lately been sold in consider. 
able quantities at $1 per share. This is ar 
illustration of the fact that other influences 
than legislation are at work solving the trust 
problems. 





The many friends of Secretary A. F. Beard 
will be glad to hear that the latest news from 
Paris concerning him is reassuring. He went 
abroad accompanied by his daughter several 
months ago for special treatment in a Paris 
hospital, his trouble being malarial fever. It 
looks now as if he would in due time be able 
to resume his duties as senior secretary of the 
American Missionary Association. 


We surmise that at many Thanksgiving 
tables the special grace printed in our paper 
last week will be used as embodying the 
gratitude of those who gather at dear, familiar 
boards. It may be of interest to all who will 
thus use this form of thanksgiving to know 
that it was written by Mr. Amos P. Wilder, 
a well-known Yale graduate of the class of 1884 
and at present editor of the State Journal of 
Madison, Wis. 





The Christian World (London), comment- 
ing on Prof. W. N. Clarke’s recent article in 
our columns, giving his impressions of eccle- 
siastical conditions in England, expresses re- 
gret that he did not more specifically desc -ibe 
some of the limitations which he says he 
found inthe Free Churches. “To be seen as 
others see us is at least one step towards 
the goal of highest achievement,” says the 
Christian World, and adds: “English Free 
Churches are peculiarly deficient of the fac- 
ulty of self criticism.” 





One of the suggestive papers read at the re- 
cent meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science was by an emi- 
nent Irish atienist of Belfast, Dr. William 
Graham. He pointed out that insanity among 
Ulster Protestants was in excess of the same 
disease among the Roman Catholics of [re- 
land, and was due, he thought, to the intense, 
morbid, ascetic, Calvinistic type of religion 
which ‘prevails among the Protestants. Rec- 
reation and amusement are lacking, too, and 
this deficiency adds to the propensity. 


The ways of the ministry have changed con- 
siderably since Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote 
to his mother in 1821 as a boy in college con- 
sidering his way in life: “ The being a min- 
ister is of course out of the question. I should 
not think that even you could desire me to 
choose so dull a way of life. O, no, mother, 
I was not born to vegetate forever in one 
place, and to live and die as calm and tranquil 
as—puddle of water.” Hawthorne sometimes 
vegetated, but never long in one place, and 
he was all his life the preacher of a puritan 
vision of the soul. 





A newspaper for public schools is believed 
by some teachers to be a great need. Some 
school boards have indorsed the plan and one 
Boston teacher offers to subscribe at his own 
expense for all his pupils if such a paper is 
started, one that will give all valuable current 
news without anything objectionable. We 
think we could mention papers which approach 
as nearly to this ideal as any that would be 
likely to be created for schools only. If such 
@ paper as is proposed ever succeeds it will be 
at public expense; and we do not think it will 
be a rival of the best dailies. 


Professor Harnack was one of the most im- 
pressive speakers at the banquet in honor of 
Ambassador A. D. White, given in Berlin last 
week, and he improved the opportunity to pay 
tribute to the value of Dr. White’s book set- 
ting forth the conflict between ecclesiasticism 


_ and freethought on matters theological. Pro- 


fessor Harnack’s latest book, The Mission and 
Spread of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries, is said to have all the qualities 
characteristic of Harnack at bis best. St. 
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Paul is described as tearing the gospel away 
from its Jewish ground and planting it on the 
ground of humanity. 


The failure of the International Sunday 
School Convention to provide advanced les- 
sons is likely to result in courses prepared 
by most of the larger denominations. The 
Alliance of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches of America at its meeting in Phila- 
delphia last month appointed a committee 
with instructions to select a course of Bible 
lessons for advanced classes. This action 
was not taken in opposition to the Inter- 
national series, but to meet a need not other- 
wise provided for. The Alliance represents 
a constituency of about 7,500,000 persons. 





In discussing amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, it is well to remem- 
ber that they cannot change the forces of 
nature nor of human nature by compulsion. 
Notwithstanding the definition of the rights 
of citizens attached to the Constitution after 
the Civil War, the Negro is not securing those 
rights, nor can that Constitution guarantee 
them to him. In Montgomery County, Ala, 
for instance, out of 52,207 Negroes only forty- 
seven are registered voters, and this propor- 
tion holds true in other counties, even in 
the one where Booker T. Washingtun’s Tus- 
kegee Institute is located. 


A New York club proposes to send its mem- 
bers to theaters to find the plays which are 
immoral and to warn the public against them- 
The churches generally, until recently, ad- 
vised their own members to avoid the theater» 
because its influence as a whole was immoral. 
But in recent years many church members 
have assumed to judge for themselves be- 
tween the worthy and unworthy plays. This 
new movement to sample the unworthy ones 
and tell the public what they are and where 
they may be seen appears to bea kind of ad- 
vertising which the worst theaters will ap- 
preciate more than the churches. 


Among the marks of distinction used in 
Japan to honor meritorious service is the 
badge of the blue ribbon, an order founded 
in 1881. Number 483 was awarded Oct. 3 to 
Mr. J. Ishii, founder and present manager of 
the Okayama Orphanage, the oldest and lar- 
gest Protestant institution of the sort in 
Japan. This is probably the first time the 
badge has been given to a Japanese Christian 
fer philanthropic service, and the award re- 
flects credit alike on the government and the 
recipient. A beautifully written parchment 
roll accompanying the badge states the rea- 
sons for the award by giving a brief review 
of the past fifteen years of Mr. Ishii’s self- 
sacrificing service. 





The editor of the Christian Advocate de- 
scribes an experience with postal cards which 
we think is not wholly confined to that excel- 
lent journal. We do not affirm that The Con- 
gregationalist has had similar trials, but we 
publish the description with a feeling of sym- 
pathy and with hope of deriving some benefit 
from it: 

To this office there sometimes come postal 
cards from respectable Christian men that 
would subject them to prosecution, cards that 
make reflections upon persons, state deroga- 
tory facts, or ask questions which are equiva- 
lent to charges. Some write on postal cards 
matter enough to cover a sheet of letter paper 
and stick their addresses on the side, where 
they run in with the preceding writing. 
When their postal card, found unintelligible, 
is tossed into the waste basket they write sav- 
agely in a letter, demanding why their request 
did not receive attention. 


Only those who were close to the late Dr. G. 
R. W. Scott realize how dear to his heart and 
that of his wife was the project of raising an 
American gift for the new church at Gains- 
borough. In that undertaking after many 
discouragements he succeeded, and it is grati- 
fying to the many friends who mourn him 
that the joint assembly of the Congregational 


Unions of England and Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland at its recent meeting in Glasgow took 
formal action recognizing his faithful service. 
This resolution was moved by Rev. Alex- 
ander Mackennal, M.A., D.D., and passed 
by a rising vote: 

This assembly has heard with deep regret 
of the death of Rev. G. R. W. Scott of New- 
ton, Mass., whose visit to the union in May 
as delegate from the National Triennial Coun- 
cil of the Congregational churches of the 
United States is remembered with pleasure. 
The assembly further records its gratitude 
to Dr. Scott for the eminent service he ren- 
dered to the John Robinson Memorial Church, 
Gainsborough, in collecting and bringing with 
him an American gift of £1,200 toward the 
discharge of the liabilities resting on the 
building and the completing of its decoration. 

The assembly instructs the secretary to 
write to Mrs. Scott and the secretary of the 
Triennial Gouneil, expressing its profound 
sympathy with them in this unexpected be- 
reavement. 


The Baptist Congress 


BY A WAYFARER 


Fer twenty-nine years Baptists have held 
an annual meeting for free discussion of reli- 
gious questions. Those who speak represent 
only their own views, yet they are men of such 
acknowledged rank that their addresses prob- 
ably register the position and progress of 
the denomination. The general committee 
of about one hundred includes the names of 
many of the most prominent Baptist minis- 
ters throughout the Northern states. 

The First Baptist Church on Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, was the place of the latest 
meeting, from Tuesday to Thursday last week. 
The program was excellent both as to topics 
and speakers. One subject only was assigned 
to each session. This concentrated interest 
and sustained it. It was noticeable that few 
persons withdrew until the meeting ended. 

I was impressed by the fact that the themes 
would have been equally pertinent in an as- 
sembly of any denomination, with a single 
exception. The conference opened with the 
question, Is Baptism Essential to Church 
Membership? This meant, I suppose, is im- 
mersion a necessary condition of church 
fellowship? Rev. Dr. R. P. Johnson opened the 
discussion by a paper in which he answered 
the question in the negative, and no doubt he 
will have to answer to his brethren for his 
temerity. There were two topics related to 
national affairs—The Future of the Educated 
Negro, and The Pulpit and Problems of 
Statesmanship. Two themes were theolog- 
ical—Are Current Theologies Based on the 
Scriptures or on Philosophy? Does Revela- 
tion End with the Scriptures? At the closing 
session Dr. A. K. Faller of Newburg, N. Y., 
and President Rush Rhees of Rochester Uni- 
versity spoke on Christ as an Example. 

The greatest interest appeared to center 
around the Scriptures, and the discussion, 
which always was dignified and dispassion- 
ate, waxed earnest on the question whether 
or not divine revelation was exclusively con- 
fined to the canonical books of the Bible. Dr. 
S. B. Meeser of Detroit insisted that while 
the Bible is the highest and holiest book, it 
is not an exhaustive revelation ; that God has 
spoken and is speaking to men through his 
works, through nature and the progress of his 
church. Professor Stevens of Rochester The- 
ological Seminary, and Dr. Watson of Arling- 
ton, Mass., maintained that the purpose of 
revelation is redemption and that the redemp- 
tive purpose is fully disclosed in the Bible 
and nowhere else. The venerable Dr. H. C. 
Hovey ably defended this view. Other speak- 
ers, acknowledging that the authoritative 
writings for the whole Christian church are 
the Scriptures and these only, declared their 
belief in present inspiration and in the pos- 
sibilities of present revelation. They said 
that revelation is subjective and the record 
of it objective, that the Scriptures nowhere 
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claim to be the complete and final revelation, 
that they affirm that God makes himself known 
through his works, and that grace is disclosed 
distinctly to the believer through the direct 
revelation of God. 

Perhaps some of the differences which ap- 
peared would have vanished had the dispu- 
tants held closely to the same definitions. At 
any rate the outspoken and manly utterances 
represented both profound knowledge of the 
Bible and deep spiritual experience. The 
minister’s part in politics also received admi- 
rable treatment. While Rev. Woodman Brad- 
bury of Cambridge pleaded that the vision of 
the ideal will enchain men’s hearts, and that 
“the pulpit is higher than a platform, the 
minister is more than a reformer, the gospel 
is greater and deeper than problems of states- 
manship,” Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff in- 
sisted that the church has been inactive and 
neutral in the great moral questions and that 
it is the duty of ‘the ministry to preach the 
fundamental principles which underlie pri- 
vate and public action. 

The speakers often labeled their statements 
as “‘good Baptist doctrine’”’ and occasionally 
appealed to Baptist history. Once ina while 
these allusions brought out applause from the 
audience, which might well have been more 
frequent. Our American Christian assem- 
blies of this sort are much more passive than 
the English, much less stimulating to the 
speakers. If they would sprinkle through 
the addresses portions of the expressions of 
approval which they offer when it is finished 
both speaker and hearers would have greater 
interest and more satisfaction. 

With the exception of the first theme, every- 
thing said would have been as appropriate in 
a Presbyterian or Congregational as in a Bap- 
tist assembly. It seemed unfortunate that so 
valuable a meeting should not have drawn 
together thinking men and women of other 
denominations. Several times I was asked to 
take part in the discussion by persons who 
passed through the aisle looking for voluntary 
speakers, and who seemed to take it for 
granted that every one present was a Baptist 
with a right to speak. The tinie will come, I 
hope, when such a congress will include a fed- 
eration of churches. 





In and Around Boston 


Religious Life in Russia 

Prof. G. Frederick Wright addressed last 
Monday’s Ministers’ Meeting. Although no 
apologist for Russia, he saw there enough 
worthy of large commendation to make him 
an optimist. 

The Bible occupies a prominent place in 
worship and the early church creeds are 
familiar alike to peasant and noble. Music 
of exceptional beauty plays a large part. 
Throughout the empire the main motives of 
Christianity are operative. The government 
repressions of religious sects which are fre- 
quently reported here have a reason behind 
them. They are usually the last resorts of 
the officials to deal with cantankerous and 
over-fervid enthusiasts like the Doukhobors, 
to whom this country has just refused an 
entrance from Canada. There are in Russia. 
15,000,000 of so-called government ‘‘ Protes- 
tants” of a religious stripe. Most modern 
agencies for spreading Christianity are in 
use, as colporteurs and “gospel” cars. The 
spirit of a wholesome religious life is abroad, 
and it was this which forced the czar to call 
the peace conference. ; 

The Puritans Pictured 

The feature of the monthly meeting of the 
Congregational Club, last Monday evening, 
was a lecture by Mr. Leon H. Vincent on 
Kings of the Colonial Pulpit. The attend- 
ance was quite large and the members were 
much entertained by descriptions of the hab- 
its, customs and opinions of their Puritan 
ancestors, and the lecturer’s racy comments 
thereon. 
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The Better Way in Industrial Disputes 


Within a few weeks Dr. Hillis has made 
‘two visits to the Pennsylvania coal region and 
taken pains on each occasion to become con- 
versant with conditions. His general sym- 
pathy with organized labor may be inferred 
from the fact that he has often made addresses 
in its behalf. 


In this twentieth century is there any 
force so powerful as moral force? Any 
influence so omnipotent as public opin- 
ion? What if union men did so much 
better work than non-union men, would 
not the sympathy of public opinion sup- 
port union men as clubs never can? If 
corporate capital could honestly say in 
the sight of men and God: There is 
not one dollar of watered stock in these 
mines or in our railway stocks, the divi- 
dend is paid on the absolute cost—they 
would have the sympathy of all the 
public. And if the union men would say: 
We do honest work, we ask an honest 
wage, we want our share of the products 
of our labor, and we appeal to the sense 
of justice and fair play in our fellows ; 
we will not kill nor permit killing, we 
forswear the club and the firebrand and 
the boycott ; we stand on the constitu- 
tion and appeal to the laws of the land— 
from that hour all non-union men will be- 
come union men, as well as patriots and 
citizens. And public opinion would make 
labor invincible. But so long as union 
men say, “The boycott, with its cruelty 
to our non-union brethren, is a necessity, 
violence is occasional ;” so long as they 
excuse it, instead of publicly and forever 
committing themselves against it, so long 
will society remain the prey of men who 
first make work dear and then make 
it scarce, so that they may starve. But 
every deed of violence will have its just 
recompense. Nature and God are against 
crime, 

HOW CAN LABOR BETTER ITSELF 


Now comes the question, How can labor 
increase its wage? First, there is the 
indirect method that forces a larger wage 
by the strike, the boycott and ruin of 
nonunion factories. Second, labor’s in- 
e@ome can be increased by legal enact- 
ments against trusts, unlawful combina- 
tions, etc. These two methods secure a 
better division of profits, but do not in- 
crease them. When perfectly successful 
they add but little to labor’s income. 
One statistician thinks we are producing 
$1,000 a year per citizen. He thinks that 
$100 of this is wrested away from the 
average man through trusts, class privi- 
leges, monopolies, unjust taxation, etc. 

It seems, therefore, that if every pos- 
sible scheme of reform were perfectly 
carried out, if single tax were enacted, 
and did all the good it could do, if the 
trusts were annihilated, if class privi- 
leges were done away with, and every 
strike and boycott were absolutely suc- 
cessful, the income of the American citi- 
zen would be increased by only ninety or 
possibly $100 a year. So small are the 
financial gains per citizen from the com- 
plete success of each one of the 1 ew re- 
forms and schemes toward which polit- 
ical parties and platforms are working. 


By Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D. 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 


Now we come to the root of the trouble. 
As a nation we are not producing enough. 
The way to increase our income is to in- 
crease the quantity and especially the 
quality of our work. Men are putting 
their hands into the tool—they must be- 
come expert workmen and put the intel- 
lect into the tool. We must save our 
wastes. We have wasted one-half our 
forests. The new methods of farming 
show us that we can double the income 
from the soil. Of a list of one hundred 
millionaires, recently made, over eighty 
made their fortune by saving that which 
thirty years ago went to the waste 
heap. Put the hand in the spade, and it 
brings a dollar a day. The other day a 
youth in South Carolina determined to 
put his intellect into his spade, and, after 
six months of prospecting he dug up 
phosphates, and made twenty dollars a 
day. The labor problem can only be 
solved by the individual family. 

Twenty years ago a poor foreigner 
landed in New York and began his work. 
He set one ambition before himself—to 
educate every one of his children. He 
determined to lose his life to save his 
children. He forsook the saloon, the hall 
where his fellow workmen congregated ; 
he rose up early and sat up late to keep 
his children studying; he kept them in 
the common school and the high school ; 
not content with one Sunday school and 
church, he sent them to two Sunday 
schools and to every church service. 
His sons climbed to positions of influence 
and wealth ; every one of his daughters 
became teachers in the city’s schools. 
One day this foreigner and his wife dis- 
appeared from their little house in the 
tenement region, and went to live on an 
avenue with a son who had been admitted 
to the bar. 

This man used his strongest child asa 
means upon which to climb upwards. 
The family has passed within twenty 
years from the bottom round, industri- 
ally, to the top round. He solved the 
labor problem by the schoolhouse and the 
church, and he solved it in twenty years. 
Suppose he had listened to the labor 
leader, who told his men at the beginning 
of the strike to buy a gun. Suppose he 
had spent all his Sunday afternoons, as 
most of our laboring people are spending 
theirs, in the saloon and the beer garden 
in idle discussion of their wrongs. It 
would have taken half a dozen genera- 
tions to have changed materially the con- 
dition of that family. 

The republic offers a royal road to suc- 
cess to every working man, and though 
he be a fool he need not err therein in 
walking along the highway lined with 
free schools, free churches, free lecture 
halls, social settlements. The need of 
the hour is to keep the children in school, 
instead of taking them out at thirteen 
to put them in the shop or store. The 
Roman emperor, Marcus Aurelius, lived 
on bread and milk, for what could be ob- 
tained now for ten centsaday. But the 
laboring man wants treble that for his 
beer and tobacco, and so makes his 


children wage-earners at twelve and 
dooms them to drudgery the long life 
through. The way to double the wage, 
therefore, is to quadruple the intelligence 
and put more intellect into wood and 
stone. 


ABILITY AND THE INCREASE OF WAGE 


Consider how ability increases the 
wage. Our ecenomists have traced 
wealth to land, labor and capital. But 
in this era of invention ability is a factor 
greater if possible than the others. At 
a certain epoch in, England’s history she 
produced $1,400,000,000. Twenty years 
later she produced $2,500,000,000, two 
and a half times as much. England had 
no more land than before; she had no 
more laborers than before; she began 
with no more capital. What changed 
$1,400,000,000 to $2,500,000,000? Certain 
men of great ability came in to save 
wastes. Maudsley with a sliding valve 
made the steam chamber practical. A 
man named Bakewell, by selection and 
crossing of cattle and sheep, increased 
the weight of the average bullock three- 
fold and the fleece of the average sheep 
fourfold. In our own country one man 
of ability named Whitney multiplied the 
value of property in the South by five. 
These men of ability, named McCormick 
or Bessemer or Edison, single-handed, 
have come in to multiply by three the 
productive power and wage of the aver- 
age worker. 


CHARACTER AND THE INCREASE OF 
WAGE 


Good character, also, increases the 
wage. Machines are rapidly doing away 
with skilled labor, so that a common 
workman in a month can learn almost 
any machine. Honesty is becoming a 
great commodity. Witness the whole- 
sale merchant, recently, who offered fif- 
teen thousand dollars a year for a man 
who had intelligence and experience to 
take his desk, but said that he would 
double it to find also a Christian man 
whom he could trust, and then go abroad 
for a year. He could find men bright 
enough, but the broken-down merchant 
could not sleep until he found a man good 
enough to guard his interests. Witness 
also the collapse of the little factory in 
western New York because three times 
in two years, under the influence of a la- 
bor agitator, the men went off and left 
the hot iron in the blast to chill. Naw 
the foundry is deserted, the workmen’s 
homes are empty, and as the union would 
not incorporate, and no one is responsible, 
the whole plant was wrecked. 

Witness the statement of the great 
shipbuilder on the Clyde. A year ago he 
put in a new plant, the crane for lifting 
the hot steel, with all the tools, patterned 
on our Pittsburg mills. Within two 
weeks the labor union limited his output 
of steel with the American tools to the 
output per one hundred men in the old 
English plants, where thirty men with 
long ropes pull the caldron of hot 
steel from oie end of the shop to an- 
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other. ‘It is no use,” said the manufac- 
turer, ‘‘I have lost a hundred thousand 
dollar plant and the interest on it. 
The men make work dear, and that 
makes it scarce, driving it to America. 
Then they want a high wage, having first 
of all refused to do the work that pro- 
duces the wage.” ‘Asan English manu- 
facturer,” he added, “I am a Samson, 
bound hand and foot, and delivered over 
to the United States Steel Company to be 
shorn. My only hope is that the unions 
will soon limit the outputs in the states, 
and then we will recover our position.” 
But that manufacturer had forgotten 
one thing. During the last year 350,000 
spindles have been set up in Japan and 
China. Factories are beginning to go 
where factories are safe. But we need 
not go so far away for illustrations of the 
moral quality of work. A certain union 
limits the output of its men very severely. 
Some time ago, in my own house, two of 
these men finished the limit of their work 
at half-past eleven. The head man re- 
turned at half-past one and smoked a 
clay pipe till half-past three. Then the 
second man returned and smoked his pipe 
until five. Neither man did a stroke of 
work from half-past eleven until five, be- 
cause the union forbade him. Both men 
were humiliated; one was bitter. He 
felt that he was a beggar, and rebelled 
against taking a wage that he felt he had 
not earned. I believe that man loved his 
work, wanted to come early, wanted to 
stay late, and to skimp or slight it hurt 
him like a blow. 

In all these labor unions there is this 
smoldering rebellion. Alas for these po- 
litical confidence men and labor agita- 


tors who are teaching their workmen to 
give the least possible work to get the 
most possible wage. A workman’s re- 
ward is not in his wage, it is in the con- 
sciousness of having d»ne good work. 
Was Milton’s reward for Paradise Lost in 
the forty-six dollars he received? Did the 
soldiers in the late war, who worked for 
thirteen dollars a month, strike for higher 
wages just before Gettysburg? Was Dr. 
Morton, working a lifetime to discover 
chloroform, unhappy because he died 
poor, not having had his share of wealth ? 
A workman who loves his task, and 
makes his chair, or puts in his door, or 
his cradle, and does his work so well that 
his work will last for generations, has a 
joy in his handicraft that large wages can- 
not increase and small wages cannot take 
away. Contrariwise, no amount of wage 
can ever make any man happy who hates 
his employer, who drives lying nails and 
puts in false screws. 

A year or two ago I saw achair from a 
great department store that fell to pieces 
the third time that its owner used it at 
the table, dropping apart like Holmes’s 
wonderful One-Hoss Shay. Nature made 
the mahogany to be beautiful in color; 
his tools were good, his screws were good, 
his glue was good ; but every joint was a 
lie, every drop of glue was a lie, every 
nail he drove was a lie; he had skimped 
his work to punish some unknown pur- 
chaser, and the workman’s hatred of his 
work and his employer was incarnated 
in thechair. Booker T. Washington once 
said, ‘“‘I will not allow myself to be 
degraded so low as to hate my master 
because he made me a slave.” And no 
matter what injustice the workman suf- 
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fers, he ought not to permit himself to be 
degraded to the point where he makes his 
work to represent his hate and ‘‘ wears 
sheeted lies” like clothes around his 
body. 

We need a revival of ethics. We do 
not need more gold, nor more land, nor 
more tools, but this country does need to 
commit the Ten Commandments to mem- 
ory. The time has come for selfish capi- 
talists growing fat through their gains, 
their withholding the wage of the poor 
and their watering of stock, to stop go- 
ing to horse shows on Sunday, to give up 
their wines and their women and their 
deviltry in general, and go to church, fall 
on their knees and make restitution of 
their ill-gotten gains, and smite on their 
breasts, saying, ‘‘God be merciful to me 
a sinner !” 

And the time has come for union men 
to throw away their guns and clubs, and 
to use their noble idea of union for mu- 
tual betterment, for unity of action, for 
the diffusion of intelligence. Let them, 
too, fall on their knees and ask God to 
fill their hearts with love for their non- 
union brethren. And when these union 
men love their poor brethren as they love 
themselves, then they can go out and kill 
these non-union brothers if they want 
to. 
Our hope is in the gradual increase of 
intelligence, the sense of brotherhood 
and good will. The secret of these prob- 
lems is in the carpenter’s Son. O, if 
these two armed bands named Labor and 
Capital could but see this divine One, 
the club and gun would fall, the strife 
die out and enemies would become broth- 
ers, 





Foxy’s Partner * 


Eighth in the Series, Glengarry Sketches 


By RALPH ConNoR, AUTHOR OF BLACK Rock AND SKY PILOT 


(Continued from last week) 

And through these days he was Foxy’s 
slave. A pistol without ammunition was 
quite useless. Foxy’s stock was near at 
hand. It was easy to write a voucher 
for a penny’s worth of powder or caps, 
and consequently the pile in Foxy’s pen- 
cil-box steadily mounted till Hughie was 
afraid to look at it. 

During these days, too, Foxy reveled 
in his power over his rival, and ground 
his slave in bitter bondage, subjecting 
him to such humiliation as made the 
school wonder and Hughie writhe; and 
if ever Hughie showed any sign of resent- 
ment or rebellion, Foxy could tame him 
to groveling submission by a single 
word. ‘“ Well, I guess I’ll go down to- 
night to see your mother,” was ail he 
needed to say. For with Hughie it was 
not the fear of his father’s wrath and 
heavy punishment, though that was ter- 
rible enough, but the dread that his 
mother should know, that made him wake 
at night in a cold sweat. His mother’s 
tender anxiety for his pale face and 
gloomy looks only added to the misery of 
his heart. 

He had no one in whom he could con- 
fide. He could not tell any of the boys, 
for he was unwilling to lose their esteem, 
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besides, it was none of their business; he 
was terrified of his father’s wrath, and 
from his mother, his usual and unfailing 
resort in every trouble of his whole life, 
he was now separated by his terrible 
secret. 

Then Foxy began to insist upon pay- 
ment of his debts. Spring was at hand, 
the store would soon be closed up, for 
business was slack in the summer, and 
besides Foxy had other use for his 
money. 

“‘Haven’t you got any money at all 
in your house?” Foxy sneered one day, 
when Hughie was declaring his inability 
to meet his debts. 

“Of course we have,” cried. Hughie, 
indignantly. 

“Don’t believe it,” said Foxy, con- 
temptuously. 

“Father's drawer is sometimes full of 
dimes and half-dimes. At least, there’s 
an awful lot on Mondays, from the collec- 
tions, you know,” said Hughie. 

‘“Well, then, you had better get some 
for me, somehow,” said Foxy. ‘You 
might borrow some from the drawer for 
a little while.” 

‘That would be stealing,” said Hughie. 

“You wouldn’t mean to keep it,’’ said 
Foxy. “You would only take it for a 
while. It would just be borrowing.” 


“It wouldn’t,” said Hughie, firmly. 
“It’s taking out of hisdrawer. It’s steal- 
ing, and I won’t steal.” 

“Huh! you’re mighty good all at once. 
What about that half dollar? ” 

“You said yourself that wasn’t steal- 
ing,” said Hughie, passionately. 

“Well, what’s the difference? You 
said it was your mother’s, and this is your 
father’s. It’s all the same, except that 
you’re afraid to take your father’s.” 

“T’m not afraid. At least it isn’t that. 
But it’s different to take money out of a 
drawer, that isn’t your own.” 

“Huh! Mighty lot of difference! Mon- 
ey’s money, wherever it is. Besides, if 
you borrowed this from your father, you 
could pay back your mother and me. 
You would pay the whole thing right off.” 

Once more Hughie argued with himself. 
To be free from Foxy’s hateful tyranny 
and to be clear again with his mother— 
for that he would be willing to suffei 
almost anything. But to take money out 
of that drawer was awfully like stealing. 
Of course he would pay it back, and after 
all it would only be borrowing. Besides, . 
it would enable him to repay what he 
owed to his mother and to Foxy. Through 
all the mazes of specious argument 
Hughie worked his way, arriving at no 
conclusion, except that he carried with 
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him a feeling that if he could by some 
means get that money out of the drawer 
in a way that would not be stealing, it 
would be a vast relief, greater than words 
could tell. 

That night brought him the opportu- 
nity. His father and mother were away 
at the prayer meeting. There was only 
Jessie left in the house, and she was busy 
with the younger children. With the 
firm resolve that he would not take a sin- 
gle halfdime from his father’s drawer, 
he went into the study. He would like 
to see if the drawer were open. Yes, it 
was open, and the Sabbath’s collection 
lay there with all its shining invitation. 
He tried making up the dollar and a half 
out of the dimes and half-dimes. What 
a lot of half-dimes it took! But when he 
used the quarters and dimes, how much 
smaller the piles were! Only two quar- 
ters and five dimes made up the dollar, 
and the pile in the drawer looked pretty 
much the same as before. Another quar- 
ter-dollar withdrawn from the drawer 
made little difference. He looked at the 
little heaps on the table. He believed he 
could make Foxy take that for his whole 
debt, though he was sure he owed him 
more. Perhaps he had better make cer- 
tain. He transferred two more dimes 
and a half.dime from the drawer to the 
table. It was an insignificant little heap. 
That would certainly clear off his whole 
indebtedness and make him a free man. 

He slipped the little heaps of money 
from the table into his pocket, and then 
suddenly he realized that he had never 
decided to take the money. The last re- 
solve he could remember making was 
simply to see how the dollar and a half 
looked. Without noticing, he had passed 
the point of final decision. Alas! like 
many another, Hughie found the going 
easy and the slipping smooth upon the 
down incline. Unconsciously he had 
slipped into being a thief. 

Now he could not go back. His absorb- 
ing purpose was concealment. Quietly 
shutting the drawer, he was slipping hur- 
riedly up to his own room, when on the 
stairway he met Jessie. 

‘‘What are you doing here, Jessie?”’ he 
asked, sharply. 

“Putting Robbie off to bed,” said Jes- 
sie, in surprise. ‘“‘What’s the matter 
with you?” 

“What's the matter?” echoed Hughie, 
smitten with horrible fear that perhaps 
she knew. ‘I just wanted to know,” he 
said, weakly. 

He slipped past her, holding his pocket 
tight lest the coins should rattle. When 
he reached his room he stood listening in 
the dark to Jessie going down the stairs. 
He was sure she suspected something. 
He would go back and put the money in 
the drawer again, whenever she reached 
the kitchen. He stood there with his 
heart-beats filling his ears, waiting for 
the kitchen door to slam. 

Then he resolved- he would wrap the 
money up in paper and put it safely away, 
and go down and see if Jessie knew. He 
found one of his old copy-books, and be- 
gan tearing out a leaf. What a noise it 
made! Robbie would surely wake up, 
and then Jessie would come back with the 
light. He put the copy-book under the 
quilt, and holding it down firmly with one 
hand, removed the leaf with the other. 
With great care he wrapped up the dimes 
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and half-dimes by themselves. . They 
fitted better together. Then he took up 
the quarters, and was proceeding to fold 
them in a similar parcel, when he heard 
Jessie’s voice from below. 

‘Hughie, what are you doing?” she 
was coming up the stair. 

He jumped from the bed to go to meet 
her. A quarter fell on the floor and rolled 
under the bed. It seemed to Hughie as 
if it would never stop rolling, and as if 
Jessie must hear it. Wildly he scrambled 
on the floor in the dark, seeking for the 
quarter, while Jessie came nearer and 
nearer. 

“Are you going to bed already, 
Hughie?” she asked. 

Quickly Hughie went out to the hall to 
meet her. 

“Yes,”” he yawned, gratefully seizing 
upon her suggestion. “I’m awfully 
sleepy. Give me the candle, Jessie,’”’ he 
said, snatching it from her hand. ‘I 
want to go down stairs.” 

“Hughie, you are very rude. What 
would your mother say? Let me have 
the candle immediately, I want to get 
Robbie’s stockings.” 

Hughie’s heart stood still. 

“I'll throw them down, Jessie. I want 
the candle downstairs just a minute.” 

‘‘Leave that candle with me,” insisted 
Jessie. ‘‘There’s another on the dining- 
room table you can get.” 

“T’ll not be a minute,” said Hughie, 
hurryiog downstairs. ‘‘ You come down, 
Jessie, I want to ask you something. I'll 
throw you Robbie's stockings.” 

‘Come back here, the rude boy that 
you are,” said Jessie, crossly, ‘and bring 
me that candle.” 

There wasnoreply. Hughie was stand- 
ing, pale and shaking, in the dining-room, 
listening intently for Jessie’sstep. Would 
she go into his room, or would she come 
down? Every moment increased the 
agony of his fear. 

At length, with a happy inspiration, he 
went to the cupboard, opened the door 
noisily, and began rattling the dishes. 

‘*Mercy me!” he heard Jessie exclaim 
at the top of the stair. ‘‘That boy will 
be my death. Hughie,” she called, ‘‘just 
shut that cupboard! You know your 
mother doesn’t like you to go in there.” 

“T only want a little,” called out 
Hughie, still moving the dishes, and hear- 
ing, to his great relief, Jessie’s descending 
step. In desperation he seized a dish of 
black currant preserves which he found 
on the cupboard shelf, and spilled it over 
the dishes and upon the floor just as Jes- 
sie entered the room. 

“Land sakes alive, boy! 
never be done your mischief?” 
cried, rushing toward him. 

*O!” he said, ‘I spilt it.” 

‘‘Spilt it!”’ echoed Jessie, indignantly, 
you needn’t be telling me that. Bring 
me a cloth from the kitchen.” 

*“T don’t know where it is, Jessie,” 
cried Hughie, slipping upstairs again. 

To his great relief he saw that Jessie’s 
attention was so entirely taken up with 
removing the stains of the preserves 
from the cupboard shelves and dishes, 
that she for the moment forgot every- 
thing else, Robbie’s stockings included. 

(To be concluded.) 


Will you 
she 





There are more men ennobled by study 
than by nature.—Cicero. 


785 
Memorial Service for Miss Child 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOV. 21 


At the usual hour of the Woman’s Board 
meeting, Pilgrim Hall was filled with friends 
gathered to pay their tribute to Miss Child in 
the place where her presence and words have 
been so familiar. Mrs. Judson Smith pre- 
sided and read the Scripture selections. Drs. 
C. H. Daniels and J. L. Barton led the devo- 
tional services. 

Five addresses by representative women ex- 
pressed the appreciation and love of thou- 
sands of other women to whom Miss Child has 
been an inspiration. 

Mrs. Judson Smith spoke for the officers of 
the Woman's Board, referriog to the early 
history of the organization, when Miss Child, 
coming into it in her young womanhood, found 
solace in the sorrow which then filled her 
heart at the loss of her father. Her loyalty 
to friends and cause, her even temperament, 
her lively sympathy and charity, her self-for- 
getfulness, her conservative and progressive 
spirit, her broad grasp of great questions and 
her fair judgment made her eminent in im- 
portant counsels. 

Mrs. J. L. Hill, president of Essex South 
Brancb, spoke for all the twenty-four 
branches, many of which were represented 
in the audience, To the question, “‘ Who can 
fill her place ?” she answered, “ No one; it 
will take many persons to do her work,” and 
she Jaid upon the branches the responsibility 
of doing more, of developing Christian wom- 
anhood in the missionary work, of helping the 
churches at home to meet the demand of the 
hour, of extending missionary literature and 
of sending light into dark places. 

Mrs. C. C. Tracy of Marsovan, Turkey, 
spoke for the large circle of missionaries whose 
needs in their work Miss Child never failed 
to consider. In many homes in many lands 
she has been a welcome guest, and in many 
more her letters will be missed with tenderest 
sorrow. 

Miss Clementina Butler represented the 
Methodist Women’s Missionary Society which, 
she said, had followed in the steps of the 
Congregational Woman’s Board, being organ- 
ized one year later. She spoke of Miss Child 
as a great leader, and said that while others 
talked of Christian unity, she went to work 
and accomplished a great union for mission 
study, also emphasizing the personal qualities 
which gave courage and confidence to others. 

Mrs. N. M. Waterbury of the Women’s 
Baptist Missionary Union spoke of Miss Child 
as greater than her church, greater than 
mission boards, because she belonged to the 
kingdom of God. In England, Scotland, 
Sweden and other countries many women who 
belong to this kingdom will mourn her. Mrs. 
Waterbury also spoke of Miss Child’s fine 
simplicity, her gentle persistence, her modesty 
and her deep sentiment without sentimen- 
tality. While she managed affairs, she never 
tried to manage people. . 

Rev. E. E. Strong, D. D., representing fhe 
American Board, made the closing address. 
He spoke-of this Board and the Woman’s 
Board as one family. Holding in his hand a 
copy of the first issue of Life and Light, then 
only a quarterly, he contrasted its beginning 
with its work today. He characterized Miss 
Child’s style as a writer as simple, pure, di- 
rect, interesting and weighty. She had a pos- 
itive genius for hard work, and by her en- 
ergy, sagacious counsel and persistence ful- 
filled her various departments of service. 
** May her mantle fall on one of like spirit and 
devotion, and equally loyal to her own board 
and the body with which it co-operates.” 





St. Lonis’s millionaire bribe-giver has been 
fourd guilty. Neither wealth, nor social 
standing nor political “pull” are halting the 
verdict of jastice in Missouri’s chief city, and 
the splendid feature of it is that bribe-giv- 
ing, as well as bribe-taking, is getting its due 
reward. 
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The Conversation Corner 


The Old Captain Heatd From 


EAR CORNER- 
ERS: You may 
remember that 
some three 
months ago—I 
nd by my Cor- 
ner Scrap- 
Book that it 
was Aug. 30 
—I spoke 
"of sending 
a word of 
greeting to 
our print- 
ing-office compositor Hric, on a summer 
vacation in his native land, and of asking 
him to keep a sharp lookout on his travels 
for our missing ‘old captain,” with whom 
he once had a strange experience on the 
South Shore. Well, I have had a letter 
from Eric in Sweden. After referring to 
his voyage—a burial at sea, a concert for 
the benefit of the sailors, with programs 
printed by the “Ivernia Press, Atlantic 
Ocean,” the news by the Marconi Wire- 
less system, etc., he says: 

While on board the ship, I made friends 
with one of the old sailors, “Old Billy,” he 
was called. I used to pace the deck with him 
at night, when everybody else was below, and 
hear him spin his yarns. He told me he had 
followed the sea since he was fourteen years 
old, and been most everywhere that could be 
reached by salt water, and sailed “in all kinds 
of hookers.” Out of curiosity I asked him if 
he knew the old Captain. He says: ‘Do you 
mean him that was lost on Woods’ Bar, near 
Scituate, and would have starved if he had 
not found some hard tack in a gunning camp 
on shore?” When [ told him he was the very 
man, he laid his big brown hand on my shoul- 
der, and said, ‘‘ Man alive, I sailed with him, 
when he was master of the Lady of the Mist, 
and we run up on an island in the Pacific, not 
put down on the chart. We stayed there 
about three months, and it was not for bur 
health or because of the beautiful scenery, 
but because it took that long to build a boat 
of what was left of the Lady. He told me 
further that he had heard the old Captain was 
now in charge of a tourist steamer, and had 
gone up to North Cape “to see the sun go up 
that never went down.” After that we kept 
together, and swapped many yarns. 

This is very interesting, especially as it 
is just nine years ago on Thanksgiving 
Day that our D. F. discovered the old 
Captain in his camp, after that adventur- 
ous shipwreck, but I cannot help wonder- 
ing whether these good-natured mariners, 
noting my-anxiety to hear from Captain 
Myles, did not accommodate one of their 
yarns to the purpose! At any rate, it 
shows the widely known personality of 
that mysterious man who used to figure 
so largely in our Corner, along with Kitty 
Clover, the General, Sarah Noab, etc. 







THE EARLY CORNERERS 


I am engaged now in slowly indexing 
the first volumes of the Corner Scrap- 
Book and constantly run afoul of the 
familiar names of those early years, espe- 
cially the boys from the country towns of 
New England, who wrote us so often—it 
makes me long to know where they all 
are now. Of some of them I hear oc- 
casionally, and am always surprised to 
learn that they are grownup! Only yes- 
terday I found that one of them was con- 
nected with a Boston bookstore where I 


went in to buy something. A few weeks 
ago in traveling I met two ladies whose 
names sounded natural, and ventured to 
ask if So-and-so and So-and-so were not 
their brothers, and where they were. ‘“‘O 
yes, —— has just entered —— College;” 
‘ig studying law in New Haven.” 
A few days ago, in an academie town, I 
was shown the new catalogue and de- 
tected names of two of our young corre- 
spondents of ten years ago—and couldn’t 
help calling on them. How much differ- 
ence ten or fifteen years do make in a 
child’s life! The boys and girls who then 
wrote us such genuine child-letters about 
their rabbits, their turtles, their stamps, 
their studies, are now teachers, ministers, 
missionaries, doctors, merchants—and the 
Corner is proud of them. 


NEW CORNER SCRAP-BOOK 


The above leads me to tell you of a 
new edition of the Corner Scrap-Book, 
which was prepared for the Cornerers 
five or six years ago. As occasional in- 
quiries are made for it, I am having a 
new lot made, with two additional pages 
of pictorial illustrations, including some 
of you children. This will be ready by 
November 25—ample time to get it before 
December 25! The price is, as before, 
$1.25, which, I will tell you confidentially, 
is much cheaper than anything else of 
the sort. In fact, there is nothing else 
of the sort—paged, indexed and large 
enough to take ina whole Corner page, 
although of course equally suitable for 
any other cuttings. It has 125 pages, be- 
sides the illustrations and the index. If 
you wish it sent to you by mail or express, 
send twenty-five cents more. If you will 
call at the Congregational House the day 
I am there, I will show it to you. 


OTHER SAILORS HEARD FROM 


I hope to have a letter for you soon 
from our correspondent in Sweden, who, 
I suspect, was a regular Norseman sailor 
in his boyhooc. Perhaps there is room 
now for other younger mariners: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I have not written 
fora longtime. Perhaps you have foregotten 
me, but I am a Corner. Woen I went on 
my vacation I went out rowing. I went down 
to Provincetown. There were wharves and 
big scows. We hired a boat. We rowed up 
to these wharves and scows. Ordway and I 
tried to act like sailors. Good-by Mr. Mar- 
tin. 

Somerville, Mass. 


Phillips’s experience interests me, for I 
tried Provincetown wharves and schoon- 
ers when I wasaboy. We “tried to act 
like good sailors ’”’ too—until we got about 
halfway across Massachusetts Bay ! 

This ‘‘mariner” spent his vacation in 
“The Ark’—among the Granite Hills. 
As Mt. Monadnock was near, perhaps 
they played that was Ararat! 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . We went to Jaffrey. 
We played hide and-go.seek in the hay and 
took a great many drives. We climbed Mo- 
nadnock three times. When we went home 
we drove. Father had a set of maps that we 
followed [‘‘charts!”], so we knew where to 
look for the line between the two states. We 
found it, and Warren and I had a foot in each 
state. We stayed over night in the Groton 
Inn, and visited the Groton School, where 
Teddy, Jr., goes. 

Cambridae, Mass. 


PHILLIPS T. 


JOHN T. 


For the Old Folks 
“SEALED ORDERS” 


In answer to the question in Sept. 27 
I have various letters, comprising five: 
different quotations! The following is. 
the first of four verses, attributed bya 
Maine lady to Helen Chauncy, and it. 
may.be found in Garrett’s ‘‘Choice Se- 
lections,”’ No. 27: 

Out she swung from her moorings, 
And over the harbor bar, 

As the moon was slowly rising, 
She faded from sight afar— 

And we traced her gleaming canvas 
By the light of the evening star. 

One of the members of the Congrega- 
tional House Diversity Club—commonly 
known among the gentlemen of the build- 
ing as the “‘Perversity Club’”—sends a 
poem of fourteen lines, copied from Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s ‘‘Sonnets and Lyrics,’” 
beginning: 

When ship with “ orders sealed” sails out to sea, 

Men eager crowd the wharves, and reverent gaze 

Upon their faces whose brave spirits raise 

No question if the unknown voyage be 

Of deadly peril. 

A lady in Vermont and another in 
Maine send copies ef a beautiful poem 
by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, printed years 
agoin The Congregationalist and now in 
her ‘“‘Afternoon Songs.”” This has thir- 
teen stanzas ; here are three of them. 

“Oh, whither bound, my captain? 
The wind is blowing free, 


And overhead the white sails spread 
AS we go out to sea.” 


He looked to north, he looked to south, 
Or ever a word he spake ; 

‘With orders sealed my sails I set— 
Due east my course I take.” 


“TI carry sealed orders. 
This only thing I know, 

That I must sail to eastward. 
Whatever winds may blow!” 

**A Maine School-ma’am”’ sends Rich- 
ard Burton’s verses, which I find in his 
“Lyrics of Brotherhood ’”’: 

We bear sealed orders o’er life’s weltered sea, 
Our haven dim and far ; 

We can but man the helm right cheerily, 
Steer by the brightest star. 


And hope that when at last the Great Command 
Is read, we then may hear 

Our anchor song, and see the longe4d-for land 
Lie, known and very near. 

Another ‘‘Sealed Orders” by Rev. John 
White Chadwick is reported; I find it in 
his ‘A Book of Poems,” beginning: 

Our life is like a ship that sails some day, 
To distant waters, leagues on leagues away ; 
Not knowing what command to do and dare 
Awaits her when her eager keel is there. 

This poem (of fifteen verses) has pre- 
fixed to it the text, ‘‘Thou knowest not 
now—thou shalt know hereafter.” The 
striking flavor of the sea which pervades. 
Mr. Chadwick’s poems is natural enough 
when one remembers that he is a native 
of Marblehead ; his full name associates 
him -with dear old ‘‘Captain John” of 
my boyhood memory. 


“© FIE, AMELIA” 


I have further information about this 
old song, which can be made much clearer 
if I had the full addresses of two corre- 
spondents who have written about old 
books containing it—one from Massa- 
chusetts, the other from Missouri. 


The. FED 
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The Literature of the Day 
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Daniel Webster 


Professor McMaster has written a 
fresh and interesting life* of a man 
in regard to whom it is difficult not to 
be hackneyed. It has been said by 
our most recent historian, Mr. Rhodes, 
that the history of this country for 
the twenty-seven years preceding 1850 
may be written as well and fully from 
the speeches, state papers and letters 
of Mr. Webster as the story of the 
latter days of the Roman republic from 
the like material of Cicero which has 
come down to us. The book before us 
is conceived largely in this spirit. It 
is Webster himself who speaks from 
almost every page. Professor McMas- 
ter considers his task to be to furnish 
the background and the scenery and 
then to let the great orator and states- 
man give in his own words his message 
and his plans. 

Webster’s attitude toward most of 
the public questions of his time is 
clearly shown—his thoroughgoing and 
little commendable partisanship in re- 
gard to the War of 1812, his position 
in regard to the tariff, the Greek war of 
independence, the slavery question. Pro- 
fessor McMaster’s chapter on the Web- 
ster-Hayne debate is particularly success- 
ful. On the other hand the Dartmouth 
College case, by reason of its importance 
both in the history of the country and in 
Webster's own life, certainly merits more 
than the mere mention it receives. More- 
over, the author has unfortunately de- 
parted from his usual method of liberal 
quotation of Webster’s own words in 
his treatment of the Seventh of March 
Speech. While there is much about the 
origin and the effect of that speech, some 
of it from Webster himself, there is no 
statement of its content, and one reading 
this chapter alone would be at a loss to 
understand the importance attached to 
that utterance. 

In so short a book on so large a subject, 
it is, of course, hard to satisfy the reader. 
He is almost sure to be troubled by sins 
of omission, if not of commission. He 
wishes to know more than can be told in 
330 pages, particularly if those pages 
come from so interesting a writer as Pro- 


* Daniel Webster, by John Bach McMaster. pp. 343. 
Century Co. $2.00 net. 


fessor McMaster. What we miss most in 
this life is what we were least prepared 
to miss—the impression of Webster’s per- 
sonality. We feel no need of that melan- 
choly form of biography so much in vogue 
in these days, which modestly plumes 
itself as presenting “the true’ Mr. So 
and So; for the unimportant and the 
banal, given at however great length, do 
not sufficiently reveal the real natures of 
the world’s great figures. But we do like 
the details that show what manner of 
man it is with whom we are dealing, that 
give us glimpses of his form and gesture 
in his inspired as in his ordinary moments. 
The first chapters of this book excel: in 
this vivid; concise description of person- 
ality and environment. It would be diffi- 
cult to draw a more graphic likeness than 
that of Webster’s father and of ‘the 
youthful Webster himself. But as the 
vista widens and Webster becomes a lead- 


James Martineau 


These two stout octavo volumes * con- 
tain a detailed account of Dr. Martineau’s 
life, copious selections from his corre- 
spondence and a careful exposition and 
criticism of his philosophical writings. 
Itis a noble work which is here presented 
to us, worthy of the great Christian 
thinker whom it commemorates. 

Dr. Martineau’s life was that pre-emi- 
nently of the thinker and teacher. It 
contained little of striking action or 
event. It wants, therefore, the dramatic 
interest which pervades the life of a man 
eminent in the political or military 
sphere. But the interest is not less 
great. Dr. Martineau was indubitably 
the greatest philosophical exponent of 
Christian theism to whom the nineteenth 
century gave birth. At the same time, 
his power was not that merely of the 

pure intellect, but that also of the 

















spiritual seer. Theologically he was a 
thorough radical; religiously he was 
in the fellowship of the most devout 
and mystical spirits which the Chris- 
tian centuries have produced. 

His life, stretching from 1805 to 1900, 
was practically conterminous with the 
nineteenth century. Almost three- 
quarters of the century were covered 
by his public life. Classed as a Uni- 
tarian and always in fellowship with 
Unitarians, he was never, either in 
thought or sympathy, confined within 
the limits of the Unitarian theology. 
Most of whatever trouble came into 
his life arose within the Unitarian 
circle and from his catholicity of tem- 
per and breadth of view. 

James Martineau was born in Nor- 
wich, Eng., Apr. 21,1805. As his name 
indicates, he was of French extraction. 
In fact, he had in him the blood of 
the Huguenots, qualified by a German 





strain. He was educated in Manches- 
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ing figure upon a national stage 
the outline of the man becomes 
more indefinite and he comes 
to be more and more merely the 
impressive mouthpiece for cer- 
tain ideas, grand or otherwise. 

Professor McMaster is, we 
are glad to say, not one of 
those thoroughgoing advocates 
who will defend their subjects 
against all comers. Neither 
does he belong to that ingen- 
ious modern school of biogra- 
phers who, under the guise of 
manly frankness and fearless 
scholarship, contrive by a sys- 
tematic policy of pin pricks to 
leave their heroes worried and 
exhausted. We cannot dis- 
cover any partisanship in his 
very readable book. His treat- 
ment is impersonal and objec- 
tive. Moreover, this book isa 
delight to the eye. It would 
be difficult to find a biography 
whose illustrations were more 
carefuily chosen or of greater 
historical value. 

CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN. 





*The Life and Letters of James Martinean, by 
James Drummond and C. B. Upton. 2 vols. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $8.00 net. 
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ter New College, then situated in 
York. At first designed for the pro- 
fession of an engineer (in England a 
builder of engines and machinery), 
he experienced at the age of sixteen 
a religious awakening that led him 
to seek the Christian ministry. After 
graduating from college, he taught 
for a short time with Dr. Carpenter 
at Bristol. In fact, he never ceased 
to teach, for during his entire minis- 
try he had pupils, either private or 
in college. 

He began his ministry in Dublin, 
where he remained four years. In 
1832 he went to Liverpool, where he 
served continuously, with the excep- 
tion of a year spent in study in 
Germany, until 1857. In that year 
he became colleague of the principal 
of Manchester New College, which 
shortly before had been removed to 
London. First as colleague, and 
then as principal, Martineau contin- 
ued in active service to the college 
until 1885, when he retired with the 
honorary office of president. He 
died in London on the 11th of Janu- 
ary, 1900, within a few months of the 
ninety-fifth anniversary of his birth. 

This meager outline is the frame- 
work of a life crammed with experience 
and the most strenuous intellectual labor. 
Dr. Martineau, by his own testimony, pro- 
duced slowly, yet his fertility in work of 
the highest order was amazing. Nearly 
or quite a score of volumes remain to 
testify to his industry. Of these works 
none are ephemeral. In all of them 
there is a perception and grasp of funda- 
mental interests of the human soul. 

There is no space here to discuss the 
character and range of Martineau’s 
thought, and none even to outline his 
course in varions controversies in which, 
willingly or perforce, he took part. For 
these, and for satisfying information on 
his domestic life, his pastoral activities, 
the unfortunate estrangement of his fa- 
mous sister Harriet, his travels at home 
and abroad, his interesting friendships, 
his feeling toward America, his growing 
influence among all classes of thinkers, 
his pure and persistent maintenance of 
his convictions and his illuminating 
views of philogophy and religion, the 
reader must go to the Life and Letters 
and to his Collected Works. 

In tracing the evolution of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s thought, in his letters as well 
as in his formal works, one is struck 
with a combination of radicalism and 
reverence, of audacious thinking and 
lofty piety, of penetrating criticism 
and spiritual faith, that cannot be 
paralleled, perhaps, in the whole range 





ROBERT BROWNING 


A Study of Browning 


The appearance of a study of Brown- 
ing’s poetry* from so accomplished a 
critic as Stopford Brooke is a welcome 
event. The result is all that the author’s 
reputation would lead us to expect. In- 
deed, in the first flush of pleasure on 
reading the volume it is easy to rate it as 
the most important, entertaining and 
stimulating of his more elaborate criti- 
cisms. Much of the credit of this may 
fairly be given to his theme, for generous 
as are his express tributes to the genius of 
Browning, more convincing still are some 
that are undesigned, especially the happy 
effect of the poet upon his critic in awak- 
ening his best powers, moral and literary, 
and drawing from him these five hundred 
pages in his best style. 

It is time that we had this thorough 





* The Poetry of Robert Browning, by Stopford A. 
Brooke. pp. 447. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 net. 


of Christian literature. No more im. | ae 
portant contribution to the history of | 
recent religious thought, in its deeper be 


aspects, has been made than in these 
profound and fascinating volumes. 
Puiuip 8. Moxom. 





I see at once that the book (Tauler) 
will stand, after my Bible, with Plato 
and Leighton, and the Thelogia Ger- 
manica and Coleridge and Tennyson 
and the German and Wesley hymns. 
A strange jumble, you will say, of 
heterogeneous springs of thought! yet 
all, I think, assuaging the same thirst. 
—James Martineau. 
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and extensive study of the poetry of 
Browning as literature, from no par- 
tisan or moralizing pleader, but a 
comparative student of thought and 
letters. Such a work may well mark 
an epoch in the history of the appre- 
ciation of Browning — It will not, to 
be sure, advance us far toward a 
just, final estimate of the rank of 
the poet. The critic is too much 
limited by the bias of his culture in 
other poetry, and too much occupied 
with merely comparative judgments. 
His first love is Tennyson. Fresh 
from the study of that poet, he in- 
troduces his subject by. a series of 
contrasts. The peculiar powers of 
Browning are indeed thus brought 
out in bold relief, nor does he suffer 
in the contest, often winning in en- 
counters where we suspect it was 
intended that he should fail. But 
such relative estimates lead to no 
absolute judgment, and they detain 
the critic too long and divert him 
from his true task, which is to seek 
at once the unique strength of 
Browning, and trace its development 
through his poetry, setting forth his 
qualities and methods in relation to 
his geniusand mission. This is never 
achieved. We are never shown the dom- 
inant impulse of all his various activity, 
the conception which determined his sub- 
jects and molded the forms of their treat- 
ment, the one word of revelation which 
he was inspired to utter in his many 
dialects of poetic speech. 

The estimate of Browning by compari- 
son is followed by a study of him from 
different points of view, and in various 
exercises of his talents, his treatment of 
nature, of art, of the passion of love, of 
womanhood, as a dramatist, a moralist, 
a philosopher. This method has great 
advantages, especially with a poet so ver- 
satile, affluent, and often difficult, as 
Browning. In no other way, perhaps, 
could the marvelous variety, opulence 
and universality of his mind be so im- 
pressively made to appear. Just here 
the poet is most happy in a critic so 
much at home in all domains of knowl- 
edge, so catholic in his sympathies, so 
keen and generous in his appreciation 
of work well done. There is no note 
of praise which he so often returns to 
strike, and with so much relish and 
conviction, as when he is celebrating 
this erudition commensurate with the 
whole field of knowledge, this unerring 
catholic sympathy, this power of re- 
covering and restoring in dramatic 
presentation the most distant and alien 
phases of feeling, thought and experi- 
ence, possessed by Browning above 
all English poets, excepting only the 
one always to be excepted. Best of 
all, by this method of exposition the 


_ | greatness and beauty of the person- 


ality of Browning are gradually and 
cumulatively revealed. However it 
may fare with his art, in purity, sin- 
cerity, unselfishness, loftiness of soul, 
he never flags or falters. Whenever 
Mr. Brooke touches this supreme qual- 
ity of the man and poet, his very 
phrases are shaped in beauty and glow 
with moral fervor. 

** Mankind is fortunate to have so 
noble a memory, so full and excellent 
a work to rest upon and love.” ‘ Noth- 
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ing feeble has been done, nothing which 
lowers the note of his life, nothing we can 
regret as less than his native strength.” 
“It was a life lived fully, kindly, lov- 





HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


ingly, at its just height from the begin- 
ning to the end.” ‘‘Creative and there- 
fore joyful, receptive and therefore 
thoughtful, at one with humanity and 
therefore loving; aspiring to God and 
believing in God, and therefore steeped 
to the lips in radiant hope ; at one with 
the past, passionate with the present, 
and possessing by faith an endless and 
glorious future—this was a life lived on 
the top of the wave, and moving with its 
motion from youth to manhood, from 
manhood to old age.” - C. L. Noyres. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


It is a singular fact, to which Professor 
Woodberry has done full justice in this 
admirable study,* that Hawthorne was at 
once the most reticent of men about him- 
self in speech and in his deliberate art 
of story-writing, while yet he was most 
free-spoken in other written words. He 
made a confidant of pen and ink. He 
was always a recluse, for many years, in- 
deed, member of a family circle where 
each sat apart like a hermit in his cell. 
Yet for that mind and heart biography, 
which it is often so difficult to gain from 
other men, we have great store of mate- 
rial, in letters, notebooks, prefaces, as 
well as in the implications of mood and 
epinion in stories suggested by personal 
experience. 

This mass of biographical material has 
never hitherto been sifted and the results 
arranged in true proportion and perspec- 
tive. The family have poured out narra- 
tives and recollections to the confusion 
of the undiscriminating and the enrich- 
ment of the biographer, but to Professor 
Woodberry we owe the first satisfactory 
critical account of the life of one who 
stands high in the little group of authors 
which most foreigners consider charac- 
teristically American. 

Professor Woodberry notes Haw- 
thorne’s alternate attraction by and re- 
pulsion from social life, his desire for 
regular work and his speedy impatience 
with its limitations, his warmth of affec- 
tion within a narrow circle, his attitude 
of observation toward the rest of human- 
ity, ‘“‘the kindly temperament, hospitable 
toward all that lives,” contrasted with 
his unapproachable coldness of manner, 
his native indolence of mind and the easy 





* Nathaniel Hawthorne, by George E. Woodberry. pp. 
302. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net, 
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discouragement which resulted in long 
periods of cessation from creative work. 
He notes his dependence upon some phys- 
ical symbol which in his stories he makes 
the suggestion and embodiment of a 
mood or passion or experience of the soul, 
Hawthorne's world, he says is ‘‘the uni- 
versal world of man’s nature, just as 
much as is Shakespeare’s. He escapes 
from provincialism here, in the sub- 
stance, because he was a New Englander, 
not in spite of that fact ; for the spiritu- 
ality which is the central fact of New 
England life itself escapes from provin- 
cialism, being itself a pure expression of 
that Christianity in which alone true 
cosmopolitanism is found, of that faith 
which presents mankind as one and in- 
divisible. Hence arises in Hawthorne a 
second distinctly Puritan trait, his de- 
mocracy.” — 

Elsewhere, in speaking of the Scarlet 
Letter, he writes: ‘‘It is a relentless tale ; 
the characters are singularly free from 
self-pity, and accept their fate as right- 
eous; they never forgive themselves, 
they show no sign of having forgiven one 
another; even God’s forgiveness is left 
under a shadow in futurity. .. . There 
is no Christ in the book. . . . It must be 
confessed that as an artist he appears un- 
sympathetic with his characters ; he is a 
moral dissector of their souls, minute, 
unflinching, thorough, a vivisector here ; 
and he is cold because he has passed sen- 
tence on them, condemned them. There 
is no sympathy with human nature in the 
book : it is a fallen and ruined thing, suf- 
fering just pain in its dying struggle. 
The romance is steeped in gloom. Is it 
teo much to suggest that in ignoring 
prayer, the atonement of Christ and the 
work ‘of the spirit in men’s hearts, the 
better part of Puritan- 
ism has been left out 
and the whole life of the 
soul distorted ?”’ 

This is a just criticism 
of most of Hawthorne’s 
serious work. The spirit 
and life of New Eng- 
land Christianity is ab- 
sent. And it goes far 
to explain why the sto- 
ries appeal so strongly 
to critical, inex peri- 
enced and unpitying 
youth and so often drop 
out of the range of in- { 
terest as experience of ° 
the world brings a larger 
sympathy, tolerance and 
hopefulness to the soul ~~ 
of the maturer man. 

Isaac OGDEN RANKIN. 


A New Life of 
Longfellow * 


Sixteen years ago 
Samuel Longfellow gave us an admirable 
Life of his brother, which can never be 
displaced. But there was room for an- 
other, written by some one of that circle 
of literary men who were associated with 
Longfellow at Cambridge. Even so sub- 
jective a writer does not reveal his in- 
nermost secrets within the studied for- 





*Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. American Men of Letters Series. pp. 
323. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10. 
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malities of verse. This comes in the 
unconscious hours passed among those 
who know him best. Colonel Higginson 
is a worthy representative of that Cam- 
bridge circle, and we are grateful for 
being admitted thus into its unique and 
—after this lapse of years, we are tempted 
to say—sacred fellowship. 

It cannot be said that Colonel Higgin- 
son’s new material adds largely to our pre- 
vious knowledge of the poet’s life, but it is 
distinctly helpful. The first Mrs. Longfel- 
low’s European letters, which terminate 
so abruptly with her death in a strange 
land, help to bring us into a closer sym- 
patby with the man. This new material 
shows us that he, like many another poet, 
began his career under the shadow of a 
profound sorrow and at the cost of a 
spiritual victory. It will explain how 
Hyperion came to be written, with its 
record of wandering years and restless 
thirst for the romantic ideal. We shall 
better understand the chastened mood 
which so plainly brooded over the produc- 
tion of Evangeline and Hiawatha and 
gives them their abiding power to touch 
the heart. 

Then there are the newly used “ Har- 
vard College papers,’’ which lead us more 
fully into the academic side of Longfel- 
low’s life. It will come to many as a 
surprise to find the credit for the present 
“elective system’ at Harvard—and 
thus at all our colleges—given not so 
much to President Eliot as to this quiet 
man of letters. We are not surprised, 
however, to be reminded that much of 
the present enthusiasm for modern lan- 
guages and their literatures in our uni- 
versities, threatening to displace that for 
the older classics, can be traced to his Har- 
vard work. Colonel Higginson gives us 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


some delightful descriptions of the poet 
in the classroom, and declares him to 
have been the first Harvard instructor to 
treat students as gentlemen and not as 
dangerous boys. 

The third addition of new material 
consists in a series of extracts from the 
poet’s earlier writings, chiefly of his un- 
dergraduate days at Bowdoin. They are 
suggestive as showing how early he 
formed the distinct Jiterary purpose 
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which he followed persistently to the 
end. This boy of eighteen had already 
seen the rich vein of legendary lore 
which belonged to our Western world, 
and resolved to consecrate himself to the 
life)work of helping to create an ‘‘ Ameri- 
can’”’ literature. Two college addresses 
are given which have this for their bur- 
den. Especially does our Indian lore 
already; fascinate him, and the red man 
seems worthy to be associated with the 
heroes of old,Troy. 

As for the tota] impression, we must 
confess that the book seems to us rather 
aseries of pleasing essays than a well 
organized work. Its proportions are not 
good. We also wonder sometimes how 
much real admiration our biographer has 
for the character of the man he is seek- 
ing to set before us. Does he not fail to 
do justicetto those moral and religious 
convictions which proved Longfellow 
true son of the Puritans, and produced in 
all his verse that deep undertone of calm, 
triumphant faith? He rightly points out 
that our poet had not the power of holy 
passion, which was such a distinguishing 
trait of Whittier and of Lowell mak- 
ing it impossible for him to write anti- 
slavery lyrics like theirs. But does he 
sufficiently credit the man with his mag- 
nificent self-mastery, that power to 
triumph over sorrow and to rise into 


serenity of faith—surely as noble a gift © 


as Whittier’s power of passion—where. 
by Longfellow has sung himself-into hu- 
man hearts probably more widely than 
any other poet of our time? 

Colonel Higginson rightly devotes a 
chapter to the Dante translation, and we 
agree with him in his opinion that Longfel- 
low would have been wiser if in this work 
he had relied on his own instincts, and had 
not submitted so readily to the criticisms 
of his friends. But we wish he had 
sought to show us why Longfellow de- 
voted himself to this long and arduous 
work. Of this no word is given. Surely, 
there must have been a close spiritual 
affinity between these two elect spirits. 
The New England poet had a Puritan 
view of the noble seriousness of life, and 
no one before him had thus seen life in 
its depth and height like Dante. The 
Divine Comedy was really the best in- 
terpretation of his own life experience, 
with its sorrows and victories. 

Wa. V. W. Davis. 


An African Missionary Statesman * 


John Mackenzie belongs to the noble 
order of missionary statesmen. To him 
there came much of the toil and bitterness 
of the struggle in South Africa for justice 
to the natives and for a consistent and 
efficient policy of British control. He 
did a large work as missionary and won 
the confidence of the native rulers and 
people. When he saw that this confidence 
offered a swiftly passing opportunity of 
accomplishing great good, he severed his 
connection with the missionary society 
and became for a few influential years 
a government official. 

Dr. Mackenzie sooner or later came in 
contact with most of the men whose 
names are foremost in recent South 
African history. His service in inform- 





* John Mackenzie, South African Missionary and States- 
man, by W. Douglas Mackenzie. pp. 564. A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $2.00. 


ing the British people about South Afri- 
can affairs was large. When he had done 
all that lay in his power and the case 
had gone against the policy which he 
advised and which would have made war 
impossible, he took up missionary work 
again. His protest against the ill-.con- 
sidered and constantly varying policy of 
the British Government belongs to the 
history of the British empire; his main 
life work was done in building up the 
kingdom of God. He was spared the 
bitterness of the war, which only a few 
months before its outbreak he pronounced 
impossible. Always and everywhere he 
insisted that the question of the future in 
Africa is a question of the blacks, who 
are increasing under British rule, rather 
than of the immigrant whites. 

Dr. Mackenzie’s biography bears the 
marks of filial piety. It would have taken 
a stronger hold upon public attention, we 
think, and especially upon public attention 
in America, if it had been shorter and if 
the political questions at issue had been 
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more clearly summarized. For students 
of South African affairs, either political or 
missionary, it must, however, take high 
rank as a source, and its value for refer- 
ence is enhanced by an admirably full 
index. It discloses a strong and lovable 
character. A striking portrait is pre- 
fixed. 
Higginson’s Whittier * 

Colonel Higginson finds a congenial 
subject for biography in the Quaker poet 
whom all the English-speaking world has 
come to love. Their intimacy of per- 
sonal acquaintance and community of 
interest in reforms has contributed an 
evident element of enjoyment to the 
work. The story of Whittier’s life is 
more stirring than most of us remember. 
It includes little known elements of ad- 
venture and existed in spheres of activity 
which the biographer has brought into 
their true relation. 

It is interesting, for example, to dis- 
cover Whittier as an active politician 
and the ‘“‘dark horse” in a protracted 
contest for nomination to Congress. 
Colonel Higginson raises the question of 
the probable influence upon Whittier’s 
thought of a term or more in Congress, 


«John Greenleaf Whittier, by Thos. Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. pp. 196. Macmillan Co. 75 cents net. 
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and notices as an after effect of these 
experiences of wire-pulllng that among 
all the reforms to which he gave his time 


‘and influence there is no trace of Whit- 


tier’s sympathy with civil service reform. 
In this, as in so many other things, 
Whittier was close to the average mind 
of his own generation. 

The book is written with sympathy and 
competent knowledge. It does not com- 
pete with Mr. Pickard’s larger biography, 
to which, as to Mr. Pickard himself, the 
author makes cordial acknowledgment. 
Its value is in the point of view—that of 
a friend and fellow-laborer in reform, its 
good proportions and interesting style, 
and most of allin the businesslike brev- 
ity which puts the facts with a due allow- 
ance of interpretative criticism within 
a busy man’s reach. It hardly needs to 
be added that the book will deepen the 
affectionate regard which Americans al- 
ready have for Whittier, the poet and the 
man. 


Two Lives of Dumas 


The mere enumeration of Dumas’ lit- 
erary work takes seventeen pages of Mr. 
Davidson’s biography.*. Dumas called 
himself a “‘ vulgarizer’”’ in ironical com- 
ment upon his great work of interpret- 
ing their national history to the French 
in drama and story. The multitude of 
his ‘‘ pot- boilers,” sometimes receiving lit- 
tle more than his hasty correction, enlarg- 
ment and signature, is almost unexam- 
pled in literature. Yet his name is be- 
yond question supreme in the field of ro- 
mantic fiction. Mr. Davidson is an ad- 
mirable biographer and shows us the 
man as he was—the incorrigible boy, 
richly endowed with talent, industry and 
self-confidence, with courage and unfail- 
ing good humor, unhampered by the laws 
of morality and the customs of restrained 
social life, incapable of economy and gen- 
erous to all comers. It is a type of char- 
acter not uncommon, but hardly ever 
associated with such gifts and accom- 
plishments. 

Dumas’ father, born in San Domingo 
in the days of French ascendency in that 
island, was the son of a French noble- 
man and an African mother. He became 
a@ general in the French Revolutionary 
army, but died while Alexandre was a 
boy. The immense vitality which car- 
ried the son through his work and his 
escapades, with its accompanying gift of 
animal spirits, suggests the African strain 
in his blood, which showed so plainly in 
his physiognomy in his later‘years. 

Such a career is full of moral warnings, 
which Mr. Davidson neither ignores nor 
elaborates. He himself has a vein of 
ironic humor which puts him in touch 
with his subject. Itis Dumas, the father 
of the modern school of historical fiction, 
the tireless and delightful , story-teller, 
who interests him, as it must every seri- 
ous student of the growth of literature. 
He has given us a good and interesting 
biography of one of the most picturesque 
and amusing figures in the life of the 
last century. 

Mr. Spurr’st life is shorter and more 
vivacious and on the whole will be likely 


* Alexandre Dumas (pére), His Life and Works, by 
Arthur F. Davidson. pp. 426. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.75 net. 

+ The Life and Writings of Alexandre Dumas, by Harry 
A. Spurr. pp. 382. F. A. Stokes Co. $2.00 net. 
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to give the less serious reader a better 
account of Dumas and of his work by its 
clearer arrangement and free use of illu- 
minative anecdote. It isan evident labor 
of love—the fruit, as its author tells us, 
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of many years of study. It is rather 
more eulogistic and apologetic—the two 
must always go together in speaking of 
Dumas—and less aware of the teaching 
quality in France and elsewhere of his 
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hero’s lapses from morality in life and 
letters. It treats first of the life, then 
the writings and the genius of Dumas. 
Its illustrations are fresh and iaterest- 
ing, and its apparatus for study is full. 





Other Notable Biographies 


Daniel Boone, by Reuben Gold Tonnies. pp. 

267. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 
There is hardly a more i endanintl figure in 
American history than that of Daniel Boone, 
the hunter, explorer, soldier and originator 
of government, whose name is so inseparably 
associated with Kentucky. Mr. Thwaites is 
a practiced historian and has made himself 
familiar with the great accumulation of docu- 
ments referring to Boone’s career. He is the 
master of a singularly simple, lacid and inter- 
esting style. He does not attempt to estab- 
lish his hero’s claim to be all that popular 
opinion had called him, but sets him in his 
right relation as on the whole the most promi- 
nent figure of the migration and Indian wars 
which gave the first settlement to “the dark 
and bloody ground.”’ The book is enriched 
by a few good pictures and facsimiles, in- 
cluding an interesting portrait of Boone at the 
age of eighty-five. It is of high interest to 
every lover of American history. 

John James Audubon, by John Burroughs. 

pp. 144. Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents net. 
A model biography for the general reader. 
The story of Audubon’s restless and often ad- 
venturous life is told with that wise power of 
omission which makes the literary artist. 
And it is a life which ought to interest all 
Americans. For detail the reader must go to 
the more ambitious books. He will find in 
this beautiful little number of the Beacon 
Biographies an uninterrupted narrative fol- 
lowed by an appreciative critical estimate. 
There is a good portrait and bibliography, but 
no index. 

William Butler 

Eaton & Mains. $1. 
It is a difficult task for a daughter to write 
the life of a beloved father with a broad grasp 
of facts and their relation, but Miss Butler 
has succeeded remarkably in her sketch of 
her honored father. William Butler, born in 
Ireland, naturalized in America, first super- 
intendent of Methodist missions in India, 
where he weathered the storm of the mutiny, 
founder of the mission of the Methodist 


\ Rag Daughter. pp. 239. 
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Church in Mexico, preacher, organizer, au- 
thor and, before all else, God’s ambassador 
entreating men to return to him, deserved 
this tribute of a life record. The book, natu- 
rally enough, represents his career in de- 
nominational rather than wide Christian re- 
lations. It is agreeably written, with abun- 
dant enthusiasm, but without fulsomeness. It 
will be of high value in the library of ma- 
terials for the history of the missionary ac- 
tivities of the last century. 
Lights and peadows of a Long 
by Rt. Rev. H. Bs Whipple. pp. 5 
Co. $2.00. 
A new and fully illustrated edition of one of 
the most delightful books of biography which 
recent years have produced in America. 


iscopate 
6 sonia 


Bishop Whipple was not only one of the 
greatest of Christian apostles to the Indians, 
but a man of so genial and fun-loving a spirit, 


so consecrated to his work and so easy in re-. 


lating the events and incidents of his life, that 
the book holds the attention of the reader 
from beginning to end. 

A maker of of ‘pe — PS a 


Griffi 
$1.25 het. 


Samuel Robbins Brown was a leader in Chris- 
tian education for China and Japan and in the 
higher education of women in America. His 
mother wasa New England woman, who wrote 
the favorite hymn beginning, ‘I love to steal 
awhile away.” He was educated at Yale; 
spent several years in educational work in 
China and America and returned to the Ori- 
ent as senior missionary to Japan with Ver- 
beck and Simmons. An outline of his serv- 
ices to the Japanese in the formative years 
of the new life of the empire is given in this 
book, and the reader carries away a vivid 
sense of the importance of his work and the 
purity, sincerity, charm and power of his life. 
So practiced a maker of books as Dr. Griffis 
should not have allowed the work to leave his 
hands with so many blunders of proof-reading 
and so many slipshod paragraphs. 
Samuel Richardson, by Austin Dobson. 
214. Macmillan Co. 75 cents net. 
This is an admirable biography of one of the 
interesting figures in English literature. Mr. 
Dobson finds good opportunity for employ- 
ment of his genial humor in the study of the 
printer who at the age of fifty-two sent out 
a story of the love adventures of a girl of sev- 
enteen which took the sentimental world by 
storm. He evidently has a genuine admfra- 
tion for the power of analysis and construc- 
tion which gave us such a character as that of 
Clarissa Harlow and does not hesitate to give 
it the lofty name of genius. Joined with this 
is a perhaps unavoidable contempt for the 
weaker qualities of Richardson’s character, 
his valetudinarianism, his dependence upon 
the adulation of a circle of female admirers, 
his jealousy of other men of genius. The 
story is made thoroughly interesting, and Mr. 
Dobson’s critical estimates will commend 
themselves to most readers. 
in WnesthiaUs teemnat 
Any new life of Tennyson must deal largely 
with material afforded by the existing mem- 
oirs written by the poet’s son. This, how- 
ever, is much more than an abridgment. Sir 
Alfred Lyall is well equipped by personal ac- 
quaintance and thorough knowledge to give 
us a brief account of the poet’s life and a 
study of his work and influence. His book is 
even textured and suggestive in its criticisms 
and in its handling of-the relations between 
experience and literary production. The tone 
is at times rather colorless, but lack of enthu- 
siasm goes along with just and carefully dis- 
criminating study, and the book is a real ad- 
dition to the material for a right estimate of 
Tennyson’s achievements and his supreme 
place among the poets of the later Victorian 
era. It belongs in the English Men of Let- 
ters series and takes good rank in that honor- 
able company. 
John Ruskin, by Frederio Harrison. pp. 216. 
Macmillan Co. 75 cents net. 
Mr. Harrison is a skillful man of letters and 
has given us a well-proportioned sketch of 
the life and a critical estimate of the work 
of one of the most industrious and influential 
writers of the last century. His book is by 
no means all eulogy, in fact at times it even 
shows some lack in sympathetic understanding 
of points of view which are not hisown. Its 
weakest point is the author’s preoccupation 
with Comte, the father of Positivism, whose 
apostle Mr. Harrison always remembers him- 
self to be. ‘What in the world has Comte 
to do with Ruskin?” the astonished reader 


>a Wm. Elliot 
Revell Co. 


pp. 


finds himself asking a dozen times and gets 
a certain amusement at last at the continual 
recurrence of the biographer’s fixed idea. Of 
the fallacies to which Ruskin gave utterance 
he has spoken freely. The social remedies 
Ruskin proposed he treats with reproba- 
tion. But we can only do justice to his ad- 
miration for the man by quotation: ‘ Not 
only was he in social intercourse one of the 
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most courteous and sweetest friends, but he 
was in manner one of the most fascinating 
and impressive beings whom I have ever met. 
I have talked with Carlyle and Tennyson, 
with Victor Hugo and Mazzini, with Gari- 
baldi and with Gambetta, with John Bright 
and with Robert Browning, but no one of 
these ever impressed me more vividly with a 
sense of intense personality, with the inex- 
plicable light of genius which seemed to well 
up spontaneously from heart and brain. It 
remains a psychological puzzle how one who 
could write with passion and scorn such as 
Carlyleand Byron never reached, who in print 
was so often Athanasius contra mundum, 
who opened every written assertion with ‘I 
know,’ was in private one of the gentlest, 
gayest, humblest of men.” 

J. M. W. Turner, R. A., by Beers Caigne. 

pp. 215. Chas. Ser{bner’s Sons. 
One of a series called the —e oe British 
Art. Fully illustrated with steel plates anda 
photogravure portrait. Mr. Chignell justifies 
his preparation of a new life of the great 
English artist on the ground that no sympa- 
thetic life has yet been published; but the 
production of so interesting, well arranged 
and comprehensive a book as this needs no 
special apology. It gives just the impres- 
sion of the man and of his work which is 
needed by the average student of art. 

Jean Francois Millet, by Julia Cartwright 

pp. 396. Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
A noble tribute to one of the great modern 
painters. The illustrations are taken from 
the best of Millet’s works and are reproduced 
in photogravure in a way which deserves 
high praise and will bring art lovers real en- 
joyment. ‘ The artist himself stands out from 
the frontispiece in the portrait he painted of 
himself—a peasant with the soul of a poet. 
Millet did for France, without complaining 
and with pride in the humble and fruitful 
labors of the class from which he sprang, 
what Burns, with many complaints and moral 
failures, did for Scotland. The sense of dig- 
nity and power in such a picture as The 


‘Sower is a revelation of the poetry of common 


things. Mrs. Ady made good use of the ma- 
terials, and her book shows us the personal 
nobility of Millet through his years of self- 
respecting toil. 


Pascal and the Port Royalists, by William 
Clore LL.D. pp. 235. Chas. scribner’s Sons 


$1 
The author in his preface states his op 
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that Pascal is one of the few men whose per- 
sonality is greater than their works. His 
claim upon the world rests upon thres great 
services. It was he, in the opinion of most 
critics, who settled the French language in its 
present form. To him belongs the credit of 
exposing with matchless wit and ironic skill 
the absurdities of the Jesuit casuistical meth 
ods The Society of Jesus has never recov- 
ered from the blow struck in the Provincial 
Letters. The third consists in the remaining 
fragments of the great apologetic study of 
Christian truth which Pascal projected but 
never completed. Professor Clark has given 
us an interesting and well-balanced sketch of 
this great personality and the men with whom 
he was associated. The materials are abun- 
dant and he has used them with skill and 
effect. The book belongs in the series called 
‘The World’s Epoch Makers, edited by Oli- 
phant Smeaton. 


Life and Letters of of x. Taine. pp.313. E.P. 

Dutton & Co. $2. 
The title is canes ts “Pep OE for the perform- 
ance of this selection of letters written be- 
tween 1847 and 1853, with its brief introduction 
and connecting statements in regard to the 
events of Taine’s life up to the latter date. 
The letters, mostly written to friends whom 
he had known in the schools or to members of 
his family, give a good idea of the subjects 
and methods of his thought during these 
years. They conform to his own wish in tell- 


ing the least possible about his character and 
experiences as a man. The translation, by 
Mrs. R. L. Devonshire, is idiomatic and read- 
able. 

Life of Ulrich erie by Samuel Simpson. 

pp. 279. Baker & T: r Co. 
An interesting piper Sitsaohey of the great 
Swiss reformer. The author expressly dis- 
claims appeal to specialists, but has made 
good use of materials gathered in study of the 
sources. Here and there he makes a slip—as 
in writing of Maximilian, “emperor of Aus- 
tria’”’—a title unknown to the world till the 
Emperor Francis II. invented it in 1804. 
There is a good bibliography and portrait 
and the illustrations represent localities in 
which Zwingli lived and worked. 

Mozart, b hee x J. Breakspeare. pp. 300. 

Macmillan $1.2 
Belongs to ion series A biographies called the 
Master Musicians, edited by Frederick J. 
Crowest. Mr. Breakspeare has given us a 
sympathetic study of the wonderful boy and 
great composer who made so large an imprer- 
sion on the music of his day and whose fame 
is still fresh in the minds, not only of musi- 
cians, but of the general public. The style is 
curiously freakish and even boy ishly slangy at 
times. The scholarly equipment of the took 
has provided it with much that the reader de 
sires in the way of helps, but by some curi 
ous forgetfolness has entirely omitted an in- 
dex. The illustrations are pictures of scenes 
known to Mozart, and portraits. 
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The William Cullen Bryant homestead at 
Roslyn, N. Y., built in 1777, has been destroyed 
by fire. 

The December Century contains the first in 
stallment of Lovey Mary, a new story by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan, in which her well- 
known Mrs. Wiggs appears again. 

Miss Mary Johnston, author of several 
popular books, is to begin her next romance, 
Sir Mortimer, in Harper’s Magazine next 
May, following Mrs. Ward’s Lady R»se’s 
Daughter. 

H ward Pyle, author and illustrator, takes 
up the story of King Arthur for the readers 
of St Nicholas in its coming year. He is to 
weave a new series of picture-que tales about 
the old materia', with illustrations to corre- 
spond. The tale begins in the Novem er 
issue. 

Through an unfortunate mistake in connec- 
tion wita our review of Mr. John Kendrick 
Bangs’s jolly book, Bikey the Skicycle, the 
publisher was announced to be F. A. Stokes 
Co. The book should have been credited to 
the Riggs Publishing Co., 1123 Broadway, 
New York. 

The boys will mourn the death of G. A. 
Henty, who has added each year three more 
bo ks to the historical Henty stories, which 
all boys have read at some period of their life. 
He had been living in London recently, and 
was to have celebrated his seventieth birth- 
day in a few weeks. 

The most famous bookstore in America 
with many literary asscciations is the Old 
Corner Bookstore in Boston. Mr. Henry M. 
Upham, who has been connected with the 
business for thirty-six years as clerk, partner 
and head, bas just retired, selling out his 
interest to Mr. George A. Moore. 


It seems that Henry Seton Merriman is only 
anom de plume and the real name of the au- 
thor of The Sowers and The Vultures is Scott. 
Little is known of him, except that he lives in 
Snffo'k, Eog. He will not allow his picture 
to be published, but he is said somewhat to 
resemble Robert Louis Stevenson. 


A series of exhibitions of the work of pop- 
ular artists and illustrators is going on at the 
recently opened bookshop of Messrs. Double- 
day, Page & Co., at 219 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. About two weeks will be devoted to 


Chat 


each set of pictures, and some of the artists 
to be represented are Florence Scovel Shian, 
F. C. Yohn and Orson Lowell. 

The pastor of the Pilgrim Church at Plym- 
outh, Rev. Frederick Brooks Noyes, is be- 
coming known as an an‘iquarian and author. 
ity on folklore. His article in the November 
New England Magazine tells the story of a 
mgeting of John Adams and John Q1incy 
Adams for a purp se of state at one of the 
most interesting of the. old Massachusetts 
taverns. 

The discovery of a complete specimen of 
the first Yale catalogue and Commencement 
program restores a missing link in the history 
of the university. It was found among some 
family papers by a member of the present 
Freshman class. It is printed on a single 
sheet of paper—as against the present bound 
volume of 687 pages—and bears the date of 
1718, 

Miss Abbie Farwell Brown has just returned 
from New York, where she has been finishing 
some work on Mr. Aldrich’s Young Folks’ 
Library. Her volume of poems, A Pocketful 
of Posies, published by Houghton, Mifflin, 
promises to make a great hit. One of the re- 
tail bookshops started out with an order of 
100 copies, which is large for poetry. Miss 
Brown lives on West Cedar Street, Boston. 

Before Roosevelt had been thought of for 
President, or even governor, an enterprising 
Philadelphia publisher, foretelling greater 
fame for the hero of San Juan in politics, 
sought him in Cuba, then followed him to 
Montauk to obtain a contract to publish an 
edition de luxe of his writings. Though he 
has paid almost $350,000 to secare book rights 
he expects to make great profit from the 
President’s books. i 

The Christmas number of The Pilgrim 

Teacher appears with a decorative cover 
printed in Lincoln green. It contains nota- 
ble articles by Dean Sanders on the Young 
People’s Bible Class, by Rev. Isaac O. Rankin 
on Good Books for Sunday School Teachers 
and a suggestive comment by Miss Frances W. 
Danielson on The Beginners’ Course of Sun- 
day School Lessons. Typographically the 
Teacher steadily improves. The regular de- 
partments are full and varied and the illus. 
trative material seems especially valuable this 
month. 
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A Story of Idealized Experience” 


X. 


Home Life 


By Rrv. A. E. DunNNING 


When one would strengthen his love 
for his fellowmen, or turn his thoughts 
away from care, let him read again the 
book of Ruth. He will not be satisfied 
to take a piece out of it for a lesson. It 
must be studied as an undivided story. 

No doubt it had a national meaning for 
those to whom it was written. It showed 
the Jews that faith in a true God more 
than counterbalanced foreign birth. To 
those who counted it a sin for a Jew to 
marry a foreign woman and who held 
that if he hed such a wife he ought to 
divorce her, as Ezra insisted, this book 
taught that a Moabitess was a worthy 
ancestress for the greatest king of Is- 
rael. But to us who do not need to be 
taught these things, the book of Ruth 
illustrates the beauty of pure home life 
and the development of character under 
those influences. It reveals: 

1, The love of women [1: 1-22]. Three 
widows were living together in Moab. 
They were childless, which was both a 
misfortune and a reproach among their 
neighbors. One was a foreigner and 
homesick. The others were her daugh- 
ters-in-law, with associations, tastes and 
ambitions different from hers. But their 
love was so great for her that when she 
insisted on going back to her own land 
they left their people and started with 
her. When they had made the sacrifice, 
her love for them was so great that she 
refused to accept it. Their tears and em- 
braces reveal their hearts. The one who 
returned deserved no reproach. Perhaps 
her sacrifice in separating from the others 
was the greatest. 

If Ruth had not gone to Bethlehem to 
care for Naomi, Orpah might have done 
80. We cannot trace the effect of unself- 
ishness in her life, for she disappears 
from view. But its influence is evident 
oh the others. ‘Turn again, my daugh- 
ters.” ‘It grieveth me much for your 
sakes,” sobbed the elder widow. ‘‘Naught 
but death shall part you and me,” said 
steadfast Ruth. 

Woman’s love for woman in the home 
is a peculiar experience and brings a pe- 
culiar reward. Women have forborne 
the offer of husband and happiness for 
the sake of mothers or sisters who needed 
them. Some of the loveliest characters 
this world knows have come from such 
sacrifices. When they are made in Ruth’s 
spirit they are never made in vain. 

2. Household ministries. The elder 
woman compiained most bitterly of her 
lot when she had gained what she wanted, 
a home with her old friends [1: 20, 21]. 
If Ruth had joined in the complaints, 
both might have become beggars. She 
had the greater reason, for she must earn 
the living for both if it was to be earned 
at all, and she was friendless and a for- 
eigner. But she took up her task bravely, 
and at once. She went into the first field 
she came to. She asked the privilege of 
gleaning, and it was granted. Her faith- 
fulness and loveliness were her capital, 
and made her richer than she knew. She 
asked and “‘so she came,” explained the 





*International Sunday School Lesson for Dec, 7. 
Text, Ruth 1-4. Ruth and Naomi. 





reapers to the master. Who could deny 
a favor to such simple honesty as hers ? 
The difference between two dispositions 
was illustrated the other day by two per- 
sons in the same household. When one 
of them received a favor, he said with a 
frown, ‘‘Is that all?’’ When the same 
favor was given to the other, he said with 


a look of pleased surprise, ‘Is all that - 


for me?” It is easy to guess who re- 
ceived the most kindness. 

When Boaz offered Ruth more than 
she expected, she expressed astonishment 
that he should treat her so well who was 
only a foreigner [2: 10]. When more 
kindness followed, she let him know how 
she prized it [2: 13], and straightway he 
filled her cup of happiness to the brim 
[vs. 14-16]. When she came home laden 
with the fruit of her toil, cheerful and 
hopeful, she inspired her complaining 
mother-in-law to do her part also. Naomi 
set her wits to work and devised a plan to 
better the fortunes of the daughter who 
was giving her life for her. One brave 
soul makes the whole household thrifty. 

8. The choice of a helpmeet. That old- 
fashioned word is the true description of 
either husband or wife in a well-ordered 
family. Naomiremembered Ruth’s claim 
on Boaz and told her of it, and Ruth fol- 
lowed the custom of the country and won 
a@ husband worthy of her. Boaz won no 
less, for already he knew Ruth’s charac 
ter [2: 11,12]. Like the brave suitor he 
was, he lost no time in claiming the 
beautiful widow for his wife. 

It is not necessary for a woman to be 
married, nor for a man either, to be happy 
and useful, but life does not reach its 
completeness short of union in marriage 
and home. To seek it in all honorable 
ways is natural and worthy and Christian. 
Naomi did well in seeking marriage for 
her daughters. Ruth did well in follow. 
ing her mother’s counsel, and so did Boaz 
in seizing his opportunity to found a 
home. Young men and women who 
avoid marriage from motives of economy 
or from desire to escape its responsibili- 
ties impoverish themselves and society 
and come short of the best service they 
can render to God and men. 
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4. The crown of the home. The prayers 
and good wishes of the neighbors at 
the wedding were fulfilled when Obed 
was born. Boaz was richer as a father 
than as the owner of a fine farm. Ruth 
was more to her mother than seven sons 
[4-15] when she had her firstborn, and 
Naomi renewed her youth when the 
cbild was laid on her bosom. That one 
baby boy added wealth to every member 
of the household, and would have done so 
even if he had not brought to it undying 
fame as the progenitor of the greatest 
king of Israe], whose name is now a 
household word wherever that nation’s 
songs are sung. 

The special lessons which the author of 
this book sought to teach the-Jews of his 
time may have spent their force long 
ago. But the book survives because it 
teaches one of God’s greatest lessons to 
mankind, that character is developed to 
its greatest strength and beauty only in 
a godly home, 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Things that Abide 


In the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt, 


When the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

Iam quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 


I know that right is right, 
That it is not good to lie, 
That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy. 


I know that passion needs 
The leash of sober mind; 

I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find ; 


That the rulers must obey, 

That the givers shall increase ; 
That Duty lights the way 

For the beautiful feet of Peace. 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt. 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 

I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side. 


And that somewhere beyond the stars 
Is a love that is better than fate. 
When the night unlocks her bars, 
I shall see Him and [ will wait. 
— Washington Gladden. 





Church Work and Women’s 
Clubs 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


The Woman’s Club is unquestionably 
the organization of the present and must 
be reckoned potent in any accounting. 
Women have been swept on into its swift 
current, many of them like unresisting 
leaves, not quite certain of their goal, 
but on the way to something and in good 
company. There has been a touching 
juvenility about the scope of their de- 
sires, nothing was undreamed of in their 
philosophy, and provided the most im- 
portant social leaders could be induced to 
write papers, the success of the club was 
at once assured. 

‘We have changed all that,” at least 
in the older clubs, and experience—excel- 
lent substitute for common sense—is 
counseling simplicity, developing an ap- 
preciation of the points wherein we have 
made ourselves ridiculous, and teaching 
us how to do honest work in sympathetic 
unison. With this development has come 
new strength and the reawakened alle- 
giance of those quick-witted ones who 
early withdrew from us because of a 
keener sense of humor. 

Club women as a force are now seri- 
ously worth considering. But to accom- 
plish this end, attention has been drawn 
from other things of the old-established, 
but now less freshly interesting, order. 
The church societies have suffered and 
are suffering today because their bright, 
strong women are greatly in demand at 
the club, and even bright, strong women 


cannot do everything. Wherefore, what 
they do not do is the work of the church. 
It is more attractive to lead a meeting 
of social eligibles in a beautiful, well-or- 
dered room, than to lead a forlorn hope 
in a dimly lighted vestry in the shape of 
a missionary meeting. 

Now what we want is the force, confi- 
dence, grace of manner, charm of bearing 
which the club life has awakened, or 
stimulated, turned back again to the 
service of thechurch. Before our women 
is placed a great opportunity. One rea- 
son why missionary meetings of all de- 
scriptions have been so deadly dull and 
uninteresting is because they cannot live 
by piety alone. Meetings just as meet- 
ings are all alike; no amount of reli- 
gious zeal will make up for a slovenly 
program ; no fervor of devotion will avail 
to arouse when a woman has not learned 
platform confidence. Therefore, this is 
the opportunity. Women may bring to 
the service of the church in this its great- 
est work all these new powers which 
club life has taught them how to use. 
They must bring them, or we must be 
content to have our societies live at a 
poor dying rate. Never was such a 
chance for these hosts of clever, intelli- 
gent, efficient women—Christian women 
—to do effective Christian work. 

A missionary meeting does not differ 
materially from any other meeting in its 
potentialities. But it needs for its per- 
fecting the use of what may be termed 
club sense, since at women’s clubs did 
women first learn how to conduct a good 
meeting. It needs, as every club tries 
to have, a carefully prepated program, 
speakers, readers, singers who are really 
good. It needs to be well housed and 
have money spent on it if necessary. 

These things could be accomplished 
with ease—will- be so accomplished— 
when the women are willing to cut down 
their club engagements, turn back again 
to the missionary societies, bringing their 
sheaves of power and ability with them. 
I claim also that when a few will do this, 
the tide will turn the other way, and 
women whose consciences are still feebly 
pricking will come back gladly into the 
societies, appeasing their mentors and 
gratifying their intellects at the same 
time. 

That the missionary societies have not 
been deserted because women do not en- 
joy religious instructions is not true. 
Witness the rapid growth of departments 
for Bible-study in very many of the clubs 
today. There is no more encouraging 
sign of the times than this. In the Paw- 
tucket Woman’s Club, an organization of 
something less than 300 members, we 
have had for two years a Bible Study De- 
partment, which had charge of two open 
meetings of the club, and so many de- 
partment meetings as the leader chose to 
arrange for. For the open meetings we 
had good speakers, good papers by mem- 
bers of the department, and the attend- 
ance at these meetings and at the regu- 
lar department meetings was remark- 
able. Seventy-five women have been 
present at department meetings, many 
of them women who were receiving their 
first outpouring of enthusiasm over the 


Bible. The great themes awakened their 
deepest interest. 

This proves but one thing. Women are 
ready for religious teaching and will fol- 
low wherever it is given, in club or 
church. Here, then, is a great force 
which may be added to our missionary 
societies. Let these broaden their scope ; 
the cause of missions will not suffer if all 
these things are done in its name. The 
missionary society may still be the mis- 
sionary society, denuded of “clippings,” 
of scrappy and heterogeneous bits of 
‘‘missionary intelligence,” falsely so 
called. The women who are giving their 
finest powers of brain and spirit to the 
service of the club must come back and 
divide with the church. The club is not 
to be deserted nor derided ; the church is 
not to be neglected. Neither will inter- 
fere with the other, nor will the con- 
stituency be the same. The church will 
offer fewer leaders, but a more spiritu- 
ally prepared audience. 

So far the club has hindered the church ; 
women have told me they couldn’t do 
this or that bit of work in the church be- 
cause they must do so and so for the club. 
But this state of things is not going to 
continue when once women do that most 
difficult thing for the feminine mind—at- 
tain a just idea of proportion. The abil- 
ity to see in the large and with a due . 
sense of relativity is not feminine; it is 
gradually growing to be womanly. When 
that time arrives, the club will be the 
best helper the church ever had, for 
women, by the club’s agency past the 
drudgery of ‘‘ learning how,” are going to 
return to their Christian duties enriched 
by the knowledge and ability gained at 
the club. 

No longer afraid of their own voices, . 
no longer nervous and flurried as presid- 
ing officers, no longer tiresomely prolix 
as speakers, no longer childishly incom- 
petent as writers, women are going to 
come back to the service of God in his 
greatest work of spreading abroad the 
kingdom, saying, ‘“‘ Lord, thy pound hath 
gained ten pounds.” 





The Most Costly Wardrobe in 
the World 


BY ALLAN SUTHERLAND 


A great deal has been written and said 
about the gorgeous and costly wardrobes 
of the rulers of the earth, particularly 
those of the monarchs of the East, whose 
well-known love of splendor in dress has 
frequently led them to the acquisition of 
garments of almost priceless value. But 
the wardrobe of the most sumptuous of 
earthly rulers fades into absolute insig- 
nificance when compared with that of 
Pope Leo XIII., the spiritual father and 
ruler of the Church of Rome, for etiquette 
compels him to wear different garments 
on every day of the year, and as nearly 
all of these are adorned with the most 
costly of gems, their value is such that 
no millionaire on earth could hope to pos- 
sess them were they ever in the market 

Perhaps one of the best known of the 
pope’s garments is the little skull cap 
which appears in all his photographs. 
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But even this, which is made of fine silk, 
varies in color and in thickness, accord- 
ing to the day and the season. 

The slippers, also, are almost as nu- 
merous as the days in the year, and form 
no swall item in the holy father’s mag- 
nificent wardrobe. On all public occa- 
sions, audiences, etc., they are particu- 
larly gorgeous. Made of fine velvet, the 
right slipper is embroidered with a golden 
cross, upon which nearly all his Holi- 
ness’s visitors are allowed to impress a 
kiss at departing, while the left bears 
the crest of the Roman Church, namely, 
crossed keys, surmounted by a tiara and 
draped with a pallium. 

The papal gloves are far more costly 
than the slippers. These are made of 
white wool, and are richly embroidered 
with fine pearls in the shape of a cross. 
The material for these gloves, and, in- 
deed, for nearly all the woolen garments, 
is supplied by a family who have had the 
right to do so ever since 1566. For this 
purpose they keep a@ special herd of fifty 
sheep, whose wool is used only in the 
making of papal garments. 

The surplices which are worn by the 
holy father when giving audiences are 
composed of the most valuable and beau- 
tiful lace, many hundreds of years old. 
This vestment is set off by a small cape, 
which just covers the shoulders, made 
of red silk interwoven with gold. Both 
these garments vary in weight at the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. 

The most interesting vestment, how- 
ever, and also, perhaps, the most simple, 
is the pallium. This is a narrow, long 
strip of white lamb’s wool, which is worn 
round the neck and figure, terminating 
over the left shoulder, both back and 
fronts It is quite unadorned save for a 
golden cross at the two ends. A large 
number of these palliums are kept for 
the pope, each of which before using is 
first laid upon the sarcophagus of St. Pe- 
ter. The wool of which they are made 
comes from a few lambs specially set 
apart for the purpose. Every year, on 
Jan. 21, a certain number of young lambs 
are brought to the pope for his blessing, 
the ceremony being very impressive. At 
its conclusion they are taken to a nunnery 
near Rome, and kept there for a year, 
during which time they are fed on the 
most sumptuous of foods. As soon as 
the year is over they are shorn, and their 
wool is spun and woven for fresh palli- 
ums by the nuns, 

The rings which are worn by his Holi- 
ness are particularly worthy of notice, 
for in his rings, of which he is very fond, 
are set some of the most valuable gems 
in the world. Only three, however, can 
be called official. The first is the well- 
known fisherman’s ring (so called because 
of the representation on the stone of St. 
Peter, fishing) with which the pope seals 
nearly all his letters. This ring is <e- 
stroyed at each pope’s death, and a fresh 
one made for the successor. The only 
remarkable feature of the other two 
rings is their pricelessness. They are 
scarcely ever off the papal hand. 

It is surely hardly to be wondered at 
that a small army of attendants is neces- 
sary to look after so numerous and valu- 
able an array. 





A real good “can’t help” is such a 
comfort.— Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
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PATIENCE 


It is good that a man should both hope 
and quietly wait for the salvation of the 
Lord. 


Patience means the readiness to wait 
God’s time without doubting God’s truth. 
—Arthur Twining Hadley. 








An active faith can give thanks for a 
promise, though it be not yet performed ; 
knowing that God’s bonds are as good as 
ready money.— Matthew Henry. 





All are weak and all are strong, 
Patience righteth every wrong. 
All good things the will must task, 
All achievements patience ask. 
Chiefly with each other’s weakness 
Need we patience, love and meekness. 
Who takes ill anc ther’s ill 
Beareth two loads up the hill. 

—James Villa Blake. 





Remember constantly that God’s loving 
eyes are upon you amid all these little 
worries and vexations, watching whether 
you take them as he would desire. Offer 
up all such occasions to him; and, if 
sometimes you are put out and give way 
to impatience, do not be discouraged, 
but make haste to regain your lost com- 
posure.—Francis de Sales. 





_Of all the know-nothing people in the 
world commend us to the man who has 
never known a day’s illness. He is a 
moral dunce, one who has lost the great- 
est lesson of life; who has skipped the 
finest lecture in that great lecture school 
of humanity, the sick-room.— Hood. 


It is far less important to die the mar- 
tyr’s death than to live the martyr’s 
life.—R. E. Speer. 


O beware of touchiness, of testiness, 
not bearing to be spoken to, starting at 
the least word, and flying from those 
who do not implicitly receive mine or an- 
other’s sayings.—John Wesley. 











Possess thy soul in calm, 
Let patience rule thy heart, 

And in gray shades of clouded times 
Bear thou the hero’s part. 


Then shalt thou know the flush 
Of happy, radiant days: 

For he who trusts God in the dark 
Is taught new songs of praise. 





We are to be rewarded, not only for 
work done, but for burdens borne, and I 
am not sure but that the brightest re- 
wards will be for those who have borne 
burdens without murmuring.—Andrew 
Bonar. 





How well we can afford to wait for 
some of our good things!—Frances R. 
Havergal. 


Give us grace, O Lord, to work 
while it is day, fulfilling diligently 
and patiently whatever duty Thou 
appointest us; doing small things in 
the day of small things, and great 
labors if Thou summon us to any: 
rising and working, sitting still and 
suffering, according to Thy Word. 
Go with me, and I will go; but if 
Thou go not with me, send me not: 
go before me, if Thou put me forth; 
let me hear Thy voice when I follow. 
Amen. 


795 
Tangles 


A WATERING-PLACE 


1, It was a “leap” in days gone by, 
And summer never saw it dry. 

. My grandsire dug this “ strong and sound,” 
With stones he walled it safely round. 

3. They used to draw the water then 
With a long “ Polish citizen.” 

. Much too conservative to use 
Any “ old-fashioned thin-soled shoes.” 

5. ** One who cleans chimneys ” then he made, 
And poised it at the proper grade. 

. And firmly hung, that none might steal, 
The “ hollow in a water-wheel.” 

. He built a “ check,” too, strong and high, 
Lest careless feet should step awry. 

8. And for convenience there supplied 

An “ocean cyclone” at the side. 

9. He took the “ fruit of Jonah’s vine,” 

Cut it, and scraped it smooth and fine. 

And fixed a peg for hanging there 

This “ constellation of the Bear.” 
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84. NUMERICAL 


45-31-58-28-50 14-56-12-47 63-59-7 is an old- 
fashioned flower. 29-13-24-32-6-59- 6-54 is a 
sweet-smelling plant. 27-59-16-43-39-51-55-62 
is mentioned in The Winter’s Tale. 1-36-42- 
16-20-5-39-22-14-37-9-44 is a medicinal herb. 
26-33-59-61-20-14 9-25-46 is a feathery, grace- 
ful flower. 11-53-23-38-9 61-3 47-17-4 is the 
emblem of a nation. 16-37-10-64 20-48 30-2-59 
-29-42-60 is a flower mentfoned in Isaiah. 57- 
49-20-12-15-41 is a modest, sometimes fragrant 
flower. 21-40-17-10-35-12-32 is called “The 
flower of liberty.” 39-8-60-34-17-59-52 is a 
lovely autumn flower. 12-37-19-5-18 is the 
** sacred flower of the East.” Whole, of sixty- 
four letters, is a flower quotation from Shakes- 
peare. EpitH LOOKE,. 


85 PHONETIC CHARADE 


FIRST is a fish, a leader, a foundation ; 
LAST is a matter evermore of doubt ; 
WHOLE, in two words, describes the situation, 
When auctioneers have sold their wares all out. 
NILLOR. 


ANSWERS 


. Book-worm. 

. MILLION. 

. 1. M-ada-m. 2. L-eve-l. 

1, Arm, armor. 2. Clove, clover. 3. Sauce, 
saucer. 4. Quart, quarter. 5. Din, dinner. 6, 
Raft, rafter. 7. Pill, pillar. 8. Lad, ladder. 9. 
Ten,tenor, 10. Weight, waiter. 11. Wage, wager. 
12. Carp, carper. 138. I, ire. 14, Purse, purser. 


TANGLE SOLVING 


Though too difficult to attract as many prize 
competitors as some others, 78 has been found one 
of the most entertaining tangles we have ever had. 
Of the answers given many complete lists have 
differed somewhat from that of the author, but 
none have improved upon the names of her list. 
About twenty of the readers’ lists are practically 
identical with that of the author. Among these 
careful search has been made for the added merit 
to determine the winner, and it has been decided 
at last that the neat verse into which Mrs. O. W. 
Noble of Waterbury, Ct., has woven synonyms, 
titles and authors is the most novel and original of 
the special features. She is therefore awarded the 
prize. 

Books 11, 14 and 28 have been given the greatest 
variety of titles. Among those suggested for 11 
have been The Sealskin Cloak (R. Bolderwood), 
The Blue Jackets of ‘61 (W. J. Abbot), and The 
Eton Boy (E. Morton); for 14, The Thrall of Lief the 
Lucky (O. J. Liljenkranz), Free to Serve (E. Ray- 
ner), and The Chain Bearer (J. F. Cooper); and for 
28, Red Blood and Blue (H. Robertson), White and 
Red (Helen Campbell), Paleface and Redskin (F. 
Anstey), Redskin and Cowboy (G. A. Henty), and 
Maori and Settler (G. A. Henty). 

Excellent solutions to other tangles are acknowl- 
edged from E. H. Pray, Chelsea, Mass., to 76. 77 ; 
L. M,. K., Dover, N. H., 76, 77; R., Middletown, 
N. Y., 76,77; D. S. J., Providence, R. I., 76, 77; 
Mrs. P. W., Lowell, Mass., 76, 77; F. E. Knopf, 
Cheyenne,.Wyo, 74; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, 
Mass., 73. 
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A Personal Impression of the Granite 
State 
BY REV. W. H. BOLSTER, D. D., NASHUA 


After four years’ residence in New Hamp- 
shire the writer ventures to express some 
convictions of its condition. 

As to outwar i facilities for Christian work : 
The Congregational churches of the state, so 
far as the larger towns are concerned, at least, 
are admirably equipped with buildings. Both 
South and North Churches of Concord have 
solid brick structures, with ample room for 
religious and social work. South Church 
within four or five years has built in rear of 
the main building a beautiful chapel, finely 
adapted for religious and social gatherings. 
North has recently constructed a beautiful 
room for its kindergarten. In Manchester, 
First Church building is considered the more 
modern of the two, and a year ago was en- 
tirely renovated within through the generos- 
ity of one parishioner, at a cost of several 
thousand dollars. Franklin Street possesses 
a solid brick building. Within a few years 
its auditorium hasebeen completely trans- 
formed. 

Nashua, in the meeting house of First 
Church, claims to have the finest Protestant 
edifice in the state. It is of the best New 
Hampshire granite, is splendidly finished 
within and provided with every facility 
for its varied activities. It cost about $130,- 
000 and is a monument to the enterprise 
and practical ability of its valued pastor, Dr. 
Cyrus Richardson. For twenty years he has 
ministered to this church with constantly 
augmenting influence in the city and state 
and in all northern New England. The edi- 
fice of Pilgrim Church, Nashua, is a brick 
structure of fine architectural design. It has 
every facility in chapel and Sunday school 
rooms for its active work. Its ample dininog- 
room affords a fine play-room for the children. 
Keene has two excellent church buildings, 
and Dover a fine one of brick with ample 
equipment. Exeter has two beautiful houses 
of worship, but of these I cannot speak from 
observation. New Hampshire as a whole is 
not behind other New England states in the 
excellence, and in many cases the elegance, 
of its temples of worship, at least in the Con- 
gregational Israel. 

And of its Congregational ministers, what 
shall I say? I “speak forth the words of 
truth and soberness”’ when I claim that they 
are as fine a body of Christians in city and 
country as a good man needs to be associated 
with, oris likely to be, this side of heaven. New 
Hampshire has produced many distinguished 
ministers of the gospel. To these history 
has done, or will do, justice. I speak of the 
living. And I can say without invidious 
particularizing that for thoughtfulness, schol- 
arly attainments and preaching power they 
seem to me a noble body of men. In admin- 
istrative ability they are abreast of an equal 
number of men selected from anywhere. The 
vigor and wholesomeness of the Christian 
young manhood and womanhood of this state 
surprise and delight me. I have no sym- 
pathy with the cry raised in some quarters 
that the spiritual life of the old Granite State 
is decadent. I am positive it is not in that 
fellowship of the modern apostles and saints 
with which it is my blessed privilege to be 
associated. 

And then, the religious meetings! City 
churches know not the delights of the coun- 
try churches in their religious assemblies. 
Two days devoted to a county conference! 
Think of it, ye Boston churches, when an 
afternoon and an evening aré all you can en- 


dure, and there is usually a general exodus 
from the house in the midst of an interesting 
address at nine o’clock, to ‘‘ catch that car,” 
or the train. While here we go in the morn- 
ing, sometimes fifty miles, and for two days 
and a night are entertained with genuine wel- 
come, abundant hospitality, Christian cour- 
tesy and heartiness, which persuade the 
guest that he is dwelling in Beulah land. 
There is a neighborliness and a warmth of 
interest which make the ordinary gathering 
of city churches in my experience seem like 
an excursion train compared with the living 
room of one’s own home. These people love 
one another, and the atmosphere of Christian 
cheer they speedily create melts the shyness 
and reserve out of a stranger like the sun- 
shine it is. The State Conference of three 
days, in the mutual interest and love mani- 
fested, is not a whit behind the lesser assem- 
blies. You city brethren, of the metropolis 
of New England, I am sorry for you, and I 
know you pretty well. For the things of the 
head you have privileges. But for the things 
of the heart you are not in the right latitude 
compared with these parts. And the pity of 
it is, all the best places are filled here now. 
So do not all try to get New Hampshire pas- 
torates. 

There is a strong undertow on the liquor 
question. Unquestionably a strong effort is 
to be made the coming winter at Concord to 
place a license law, with local option as a 
kind of eolian attachment, on the statute 
books. Vermont’s recent stirring up has in- 
tensified greatly the agitation in New Hamp- 
shire. [f the matter were left for decision to 
the larger towns we should probably have a 
license law in quick order. But it is equally 
probable that the balance uf power is gtill 
with rural sections. 


Changes in the North 


Five years ago Rev. Wendell P. Elkins was pas- 
tor of the Independent Christian Society (Unita- 
rian) at Bath. Now, after a year’s experience in 
the Episcopalian fold and a year and a half spent 
with the Congregational church at Wareham, 
Mass., he returns to Bath to serve the Congrega- 
tional church there, which has been pastorless 
six months. The Bartlett church, too, which suf- 
fered from a similar hiatus, is finding new vigor 
under the leadership of Rev. Herbert Walker. 
Besides some reorganization, a large week day 
class for synthetic Bible study has been formed: 
At Berlin, where a printed weekly calendar is a 
new feature, about a dozen hymns have been pub- 
licly announced for exclusive use during the re- 
mainder of the year at morning worship. The 
church has voted to remove its connection from 
the Oxford County Conference in Maine to the Coos 
and Essex Conference in New Hampshire. The 
Orford church has been making extensive improve- 
ments in its heating plant, and has just received 
a legacy of $100 from a former member. At Han- 
over, where the incoming college class is even 
larger than last year, a class has been formed in 
the college Y. M. C. A. to study missions. The 
leader is a graduate student, a son of Prof. Francis 
Brown of Union Seminary and one of the college 
preachers this autumn. 

Nestled among the mountains in a valley much 
sought by visitors, the Franconia chureh has been 
bountifully blessed the past season. Congregations 
were never larger nor the aid rendered by musical 
friends greater ; while the same three ministers on 
vacation who have preached before generously 
shared one morning service each. The interior has 
been brightened by a new carpet ; and anew cabinet 
organ of richest tone, power and responsiveness 
has been secured, chiefly through the gifts of friends 
whose personal interest has been won through their 
attendance for successive summers. An additional 
supply of hyma-books, too, came asa gift from 
friends. 

The Sunday school attendance has been increased 
through recognition of constancy by the gift of 


Perry pictures. It is interesting to see how the 
little folks eagerly come to earn the card of beauty, 
dear to their eyes and hearts. c. 


A Clerical Landmark 


By virtue of long pastoral service and active par- 
ticipation in many interests, Rev. Edgar T. Farrill, 
who lately closed a long pastorate, has become 
something of a New Hampshire institution. For 
seventeen years—nearly all his ministerial life—he 
has served the church at Lebanon, a church which 
has had but seven ministers in its 125 years of ex- 


istence. During this time he has distinguished © 


himself by zeal and vigor, power as a preacher and 
special interest in the young. Moreover, outside 
the parish he has rendered many-sided and whole- 
hearted service, especially in the causes of temper- 
ance, education and Christian Endeavor. 

Besides serving seven years on the executive 
committee of the state Temperance Union, Mr. 
Farrill has long been a faithful and efficient trustee 
of the Kimball Union Academy, and for some time its 
vice-president and secretary. He has also served 
as president of the local school board, the county 
Sunday School Union, the county Bible Society and 
the state Christian Endeavor Union, as well as 
member of the Christian Endeavor international 
committee. The T,C. Baldwin local union recog- 
nizes him as its founder and first president, and on 
his departure sends with him resolutions of grati- 
tude and Godspeed. 

After refusing invitations to go elsewhere, Mr. 
Farrill has accepted a hearty call to the flourishing 
little city of Kenosha, Wis., on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. w. F.C. 


Seven Fruitful Years at Exeter 


Rev. Alexander P. Bourne, dismiSsed by council 
Oct. 28, leaves Phillips-Church, Exeter, after a 
fruitful service of seven years. Associate pastor 
for a time and then installed as sole pastor, Mr. 
Bourne grew into the confidence and esteem of 
church and town steadily and increasingly. Too 
mach cannot be said of his full self-surrender to 
the principle of service and of his cheerful as- 
sumption of others’ burdens, both in and out of 
the church. Singularly Competent in all matters of 
taste, tirelessly laboring for the higher life of the 
town, he can ill be spared from the community ; and 
the church will always regard the beutiful edifice 
and the rare organ, erected under his constant 
inspection, as a memorial of his diligence, patience 
and knowledge. Mr. Bourne is a thinker of much 
originality, and his preaching is timely and sug- 
gestive. Problems of modern life and thought re- 
ceive his constant and earnest attention. The last 
year has brought many young people into church 
membership, and has strengthened church and 
parish in many ways. A resignation when so 
many hopes were realized came as a surprise, 
but Mr. Bourne seized what he deemed a favorable 
opportunity to transfer the pastorate to another, 
that he might be free for other plans. He goes to 
Brown University to pursue special studies for im- 


portant undertakings which he has in mind. 
Ww. L. A. 


— 


Lancaster’s New Pastor 


Rev. Edward R. Stearns, the recently installed 
pastor at Lancaster, began work there last June. 
He comes to his new field with a fine preparation. 
He is a graduate of Bowdoin College, 1889, and of 
Andover Seminary, 1892. He was one of the fa- 
thous Andover Band who went to Maine and began 
work in small, weak churches, near enough to one 
another for mutual help in the work. The success 
of this movement is now a part of Maine’s mission- 
ary records. 

Mr. Stearns’s first church was at New Vineyard, 
Me. Thence he went to Warren, where he left a 
successful pastorate and united people to assume 
the care of the strong church at Lancaster, one of 
the finest and most attractive fields in New Hamp- 
shire. His winning personality and strong Chris- 
tian manhood have already gained for him the 
esteem he merits, and we believe that his coming 
means a new era of work and prosperity for both 
pastor and people. Pp. ¥. M. 


Continued on page 803. 
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The Connecticut Conference 


The fires of fellowship burn in Connecticut 
with peculiar warmth and glow. Can it be 
because its ministers meet every fall and 
spring, affording brief interim for the flame to 
smolder ? 

To the thriving city of New Britain, said to 
manufacture more hardware findings than 
any other in the world, thronged the pastors 
and delegates. The attendance was aug- 
mented by a generous sprinkling of towns- 
people, especially of active, interested lay- 
men, in whom New Britain churches are en- 
viably rich. All were cordially welcomed to 
the historic First Church, the birthplace of 
the conference, by Dr. R T. Hall, the active, 
businesslike pastor, who has more irons in 
the fire at once than some people could count. 
Prof. F. S. Curtis of Brookfield Center was 
the courteous, efficient 
moderator. 


PBACTICAL PROBLEMS 


At the first regular ses- 
sion three vital subjects 
were frankly discussed. 
One must go far to find 
broader, more practical 
or more up-to-date pres- 
entations. Rev. C. F. 
Stimson gave an im- 
partial view of both sides 
of the prayer meeting 
question, reaching the 
conclusion that, while 
genuine devotional life 
of the individual is found 
in communions which 
have no prayer meeting, 
it is essential to the best 
development of Congre- 
gationalisem as a demo- 
cratic and social body, 
whose purpose is to build 
up its members and to 
extend the kingdom of 
God. To conquer our 
foreign population and 
unreached classes there 
is imperative demard for 
the power of the people 
in a social, devotional 
meeting under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 
Discussion drew out the 
thought that the prayer 
meeting is not so much 
@ producer as a product ; 
and its decline is largely 
due to disbelief in prayer and poverty of 
spiritual experience. It was suggested that 
instead of urging unwilling attendance those 
who want to pray be invited to meet in some 
parlor. 

Rev. A. B. Chalmers, whose church has re- 
ceived 191 members since last December, 101 
on confession, in an able paper endeavored to 
impart the Secret of Soul-winning, which he 
believes is not through wisdom alone, but by 
wisdom plus self-sacrifice. The entire man 
must be enlisted. We must be doers, sacri- 
ficers, lovers, as well as thinkers and preach- 
ers. Christ brought divine love into sacrifi- 
cial relationship with human lives. Even the 
Son of God could win men no other way. 

Rev. H. E. Peabody conceived that Con- 
necticut’s chief missionary problem is with 
the hosts of foreigners that have invaded the 
state. More than half its population are of 
foreign parentage and not one in three know 
what evangelical faith is. New Britain has 
seventy-four per cent. of foreigners, more 
than any other Connecticut city. TheChurch 
of the Redeemer in New Haven with its work 
at Welcome Halland Hartford First at War- 
burton Chapel are doing much toward the 


New Britain, Nov. 18-20 


solution of the problem. Strong churches 
should bridge the chasm through their own 
members. In many cases, however, the 
church fails to adjast itself to present condi- 
tions ; hence the need of outside societies. Of 
these the Connecticut Missionary Society is 
most valuable. 

The service of this society was pictur- 
esquely illustrated by Rev. Guiseppe Merlino, 
who told interestingly of his seven years’ 
work among Italians at Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Miss Lydia Hartig, simple, unspoiled by her 
successes, quaintly told of a community in 
Vermont which had boasted that no minister 
should ever be heard there, but which was 
won by the women missionaries. Her home 
missionary work in Connecticut is supported 
by the church in Norfolk. Pres. S. H. Lee 





REV. LEONARD BACON, D.D. 
Feb. 19, 1802—Dec. 24, 1881 


graphically presented the work done by the 
French. American College, which he claims 
holds the key to the situation. Nine national- 
ities are represented in its student body. 


IN MEMORIAM 


An entire evening was devoted to a schol- 
arly and impressive address by Dr. Joseph 
Anderson, commemorating the centennial of 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, forty years pastor in 
New Haven, a pioneer and lifelong friend to 
the causes of anti-slavery, temperance and 
missions. Dr. Anderson paid eloquent trib- 
ute to his earnestnes#, moral elevation, cour- 
age, leadership, philanthropy, spirituality and 
“lifelong, splendid sanity,’”’ lamenting that 
of all this nothing is left but a ‘‘ majestic 
memory.” We print elsewhere portions of 
the address. 


OUR BENEVOLENCES 


Rev. C. A. Northrop, in an exceptionally 
bright and effective discussion of loyalty to 
what he called our “sacred seven” societies, 
reached the conclusion that its two essentials 
are the interested missionary pastor and the 
intelligent missionary church. Little more is 


needed than a ministry that feels the force of 
the missionary appeal coming up from all 
lands and all races, and will itself act as dis- 
tributors of that force to each member. 

The larger forward movement was ably 
treated by Rev. W. F. Stearns, who favored 
the centralization of our missionary organiza- 
tions into a religious trust and the appointing 
of an inter-organization secretary, who should 
educate the public as to the needs and oppor- 
tunities of the work. To convince men of 
wealth and influence of the value of missions 
as an investment requires rare intellect and 
personality. 

BUSINESS 


Two subjects aroused long and excited de- 
bate. That of Ministerial Relief was effect 
ively presented by Rev- 
G. E. Soper, and after 
discussion in two ges- 
sions it was voted to 
recommend that the 
churches make an annual 
offering for State Min- 
isterial Relief at the rate 
of ten cents per member. 
The disputed point was 
whether they should also 
contribute annually to 
the national fund. The 
latter gift was not recom- 
mended. The other sub. 
ject of contention was 
the Forward Movement 
in evangelistic work al- 
ready in operation in 
Maine and Vermont, 
which was described by 
Rev. F W. Means. A 
committee appointed to 
consider whether the 
plan should be intro- 
duced into Connecticut 
reported adversely, but 
recommended some of 
its essentia) features: 
that each pastor do 
personal work among 
definite families in his 
own fiel@; that he seek 
the help of neighboring 
pastors and that the 
churches release their 
ministers at stated inter- 
vals to render such serv- 
ice. Among interesting 
features not on the pro- 
gram were an appeal from Prof. C. M. Geer of 
Hartford Seminary for a Juvenile Court to 
try first offenses, and the introduction of Mr. 
Harry Wade Hicks, new junior secretary of 
the American Board, who briefly and mod- 
estly invited suggestions as to the publica- 
tions and methods of the Board and how it 
could best help the churches. 


#STHETIO AND SOCIAL 


Among the most enjoyable sessions were 
those for which South Church opt ned its spa- 
cious and beautiful building. The accom- 
p ished organist in a delightful recital exhib- 
ited the varied power and sweetness of this, 
the largest organ in the state. He first, 

Drawing the full diapason, 
Shook all the air with the grand storm of its pedals 
and stops. 


Then the vox humana, pure and sweet, rose 
and floated among the arches; and last came 
@ vesper bymn, introducing chimes which 
sounded distant yet clear. 

The recital was followed bya bountiful ban- 
quet, which led up to the most brilliant fea- 
ture of the meeting. Rev. John Calvin God- 
dard, Connecticut’s Chauncey Depew, served 
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as toastmaster, introducing five speakers 
hardly second to himself in mastery of witty 
and graceful speech. They were Rev. Messrs. 
Hodgdon, Judson, Fullerton, Selden and 
Mathews. Quip, joke and story followed so 
rapidly as to endanger mental digestion. The 
air was as full of sparks as on the night of 
July Fourth. Almost continuous laughter 
and app/ause encouraged the speakers, who, 
however, never failed, after their mental cor- 
uscations, to get down to sober sense and 
earnestness, 

This social hour was followed by the confer- 
enee sermon by Rev. F. D. Sargent, who, 
while recognizing that differences in intellec- 
tual conceptions are unavoidable and good in 
that they afford infinite points of approach to 
heaven, pleaded for co-operation of all reli- 
gious forces to secure a united and triumphant 
Christendom. 

L’ENVOI 


At the last session, perhaps the most at- 
tractive ofall, Rev. W. J. Long presented a 
novel and beautiful study of the Gospel in 
Nature, elusive and unreportable as the song 
of a hermit thrush. He commended the study 
of birds and animals, that seeing their joyous, 
fearless living and peaceful dying we may be 
inspired to live strongly, cheerfully and trust- 
fully, believing that God indeed loves and 
cares for us, as for them. His fascinating 
stories of outdoor life made his listeners long 
to share the experiences he described. 

Prof. F. K. Sanders winningly presented 
these illuminating suggestions as to how 
churches and theological seminaries might be 
mutually helpful: 

That ministers endeavor to lead their choic- 
est men toward the ministry; that churches 
make larger use of theological schools as a 
means of securing good men, not students 
only, but alumni; that occasionally a profes- 
sor be invited to preach on Theological Edu- 
cation; that schools of theology be drawn into 
the fellowship of the churches in state and 
national gatherings. On the part of the semi- 
naries: That the faculty be usable in minis- 
terial gatherings, fer promoting intelligent 
grasp of current theology; that the schools 
should aid in promoting intelligent interest in 
missions by providing trained students to go 
out and speak in the churches for traveling 
expenses only; that they help in upbuilding 
and extending denominational interests by so 
supplementing the home missionary funds as 
to provide for sending students to care for 
weak but promising churches unable to sup- 
port a regular minister. 

Resolutions of thanks and impressive devo- 
tional exercises closed a conspicuously suc- 
cessful meeting. I. E. K. 





From Dr. Joseph Anderson’s 
Eulogy of Dr, Bacon 


Leonard Bacon was one of the first Ameri- 
can clergymen to overstep deliberately the 
conventional boundaries of the orthodox pul- 
pit and throw himself into the discussion of 
burning questions and the leadership of 
nascent reforms, taking rank in this respect 
with Cheever and Beecher and Theodore Par- 
ker and, chronologically, taking the lead of all 
of them. In his inaugural sermon, after re- 
counting the ordinary duties of a pastor, Mr. 
Bacon went on to say: “‘ But I must do more 
than this. Every pastor has duties to the 
great kingdom of God with which his church 
is connected. This kingdom in all its mem- 
bers is one, and it is carrying on a war with 
the kingdom of darkness. In this war every 
minister of Jesus is enlisted as a soldier, and 
to the general interests of the cause he owes 
all that he can do.’”’ Others might have ut- 
tered these phrases without making them 
mean much in the life that followed; but 
upon the lips of this youth of twenty-three 
they constituted a forecast of a life filled to 

he full with beneficent activities. They 
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meant a perpetual conflict with public evils, 
an untiring co-operation in all public move- 
ments for the betterment of mankind. He 
had made a discovery in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century which to many minis- 
ters is yet unrevealed in the twentieth. 


Some one said at the time of his death, ‘‘ Dr. 
Bacon will stand forth in the religious history 
of this century as the most pronounced eccle- 
siastical leader in New England—bolder than 
Channing, as positive as Theodore Parker.” 
He was not a founder of a school or a party— 
he was too independent for that, too much a 
free lance in the wars of his time. But he 
was always in evidence, always at the front, 
exposed to whatever perils the conflict in- 
volved. : 

His son gives this emphatic testimony: “It 
must needs appear to any one who acquaints 
himself with the facts that, from his brilliant 
boyhood to his honored grave, he was the un- 
wavering and ardent friend of liberty and 
justice, the unflinching enemy of slavery, the 
lover of humanity at its lowest and neediest, 
not only, but the ready and eager helper, ac- 
cording to his opportunity, of every most 
helpless human creature—with a special ten- 
derness of sympathy toward the African race, 
as being most depressed and least defended.” 


Of the many tributes published at the time 
of his death none brought us nearer to the 
inner life of the man than the letter of his 
eldest son to Dr. Dexter of The Congregation- 
alist. ‘I shall make bold,” he wrote, “‘to say 
one thing about my father which will sound 
incredible to those who know him only 
through his public acts. The pre-eminent, 
the dominating trait of his character was the 
love of man. He used to speak of a certain 
theologian as having ‘a doctrine of disinter- 
ested benevolence instead of a heart;’ and 
you and I have known public men who had a 
theory of equal rights instead of a heart. 
But in my father’s case it was neither doc- 
trine nor theory—or rather it was both these 
and heart and life with them and in them.” 

The inscription, stately and tender, graven 
upon the tablet erected to his memory in the 
house of worship where his voice was so often 
heard brings before us the outline of a life 
which we may well aspire to copy: 

By the grace of God, Leonard Bacon, a 
servant of Jesus Christ and of all men for his 
sake, here preached the gospel for fifty-seven 
years. Fearing God and having no fear be- 
side, loving righteousness and hating iniquity, 
friend of liberty and law, helper of Christian 
missions, teacher of teachers, promoter of 
every good work. He blessed the city and the 
nation by ceaseless labors and a holy life; 
and departed peacefully into rest Dec. 24, 1881, 
leaving the world better for having lived in 
it. 





In and Around New York | 


The Ministers’ Meeting ElectsgOfficers 

The Ministers’ Meeting, at its second ses- 
sion, discussed the work of the American 
Missionary Association, speakers being Dr. 
McLane of New Haven, Dr. Ryder, Dr. and 
Mrs. E. M. Bliss, President Bumstead of At- 
lanta, Drs. Whiton and Bradford. These offi- 
cers were elected: President, Rev. L. F. 
Berry; vice-president, Dr. E. P. Ingersoll; 
secretary-treasurer, Rev. Adam Reoch. On 
executive committee, to serve with the officers 
named, Rev. L. L. Taylor and Dr. F. M. John- 
son. 


The New York Club 

Miss Mary E. Woolley, president of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, was principal speaker at the 
November meeting of the New York Congre- 
gational Club, held at the St. Denis, Prof. J. 
B. Clark presiding. The power of the Beau- 
tiful in Education was the general subject, 
other speakers being Prof. Frank McMurray 
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of the pedagogical department of Columbia 
University, and Mrs H. A. Stimson. 


The Church Advertising 

In the opinion of Drs. Stimson and Jeffer- 
son there is no reason why churches should 
not advertise on the walls of buildings, as well 
as business men. Both Manhattan Church 
and the tabernacle have recently had signs 
placed where all whorun may read. Manhat- 
tan has a large blank wall overlooking a. 
vacant lot on the corner of Broadway and 
Seventy-sixth Street. Here an excellently 
painted sign bas been placed, thirty feet. 
square, telling passers-by that this is “a 
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home church for the people.” It is the polisy 
of this church to display as many signs as pos- 
sible and the new one was suggested and 
painted at the expense of a member. It is 
too soon to look for results, but the sign can- 
not fail to direct the attention of the apart- 
ment house dwellers of the vicinity to the 
church. The colors are red and blue, and 
though so large, the sign is really an ornament. 
Broadway Tabernacle is worshiping in Men- 
delssohn Hall, on a side street. A large sign 
has been placed on the side wall of the apart- 
ment house which overlooks the new site at 
Broadway and Fifty-sixth Street, to indicate 
the present location of the services, as well as 
where the new building is to be. A similar 
sign, but smaller, has been placed on the fence 
surrounding the old tabernacle. 


Silver Anniversary at Lewis Avenue 

The monthly meeting of the Ariston League, 
held last week in the parlors of Lewis Avenue 
Church, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of that church, many of the guests hav- 
ing been connected with its early history. Of 
these, Mr. Joseph S. Stevens, a founder and 
still a member, had a place of honor. He told 
of the early struggles, when the society was 
organized as Grace Church, and of its develop- 
ment. Mr. Hudson, a former pastor, also 
spoke. 
Enter the Vested Choir 

The choir of Broadway Tabernacle hag 
been “ vested,” and as such was first heard 
last Sunday. Upon moving to Mendelssohn 
Hall, its temporary quarters, pending the 
erection of a new building, the old tabernacle 
chorus choir was dispensed with and a quar- 
tet instituted. That has now been supple- 
mented with a chorus of twenty voices. The 
vestments consist of students’ gowns, and in 
the case of women a small toque is added. 
Much pleasure is expressed by tabernacle 
members at the change. Processional and re- 
cessional forms are not employed. The choir 
files into the stalls, now in a curtained recess 
at the side of the platform, immediately after 
the organ prelude, and files out at the close of 
the service. If this arrangement continues 
satisfactory it is said that the choir of the 
new tabernacle will be enlarged. Manhattan 
choir is similarly vested. Oo. N. A. 
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For Endeavorers 
< PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 7-13. DoI Discourage Others? 
Mark 10: 46-52; Num. 13: 26-33. 

I believe a little book or pamphlet was once 
issued entitled, In the Cheering Up Business. 
If one should undertake to write its counter- 
part, In the Discouraging Business, he could 
easily accumulate material enough for at least 
three good-sized volumes. Many a pastor 
could contribute several chapters, as he calls 
to mind certain memorable meetings with his 
prudential committee or board of deacons. 
Perhaps, too, here and there a man in the 
pews, eager to awaken his brethren from 
their torpidity and to make his church an 
active force for bettering the community, 
might add a number of pages in which his 
pastor would figure all too prominently as a 
‘discourager of forward movements. Some 
business offices and some educational institu- 
tions hold tacitly, if not openly, to policies 
that discourage persons in subordinate posi- 
tions, so that when a clerk or a tutor filled 
with the idea that some innovation would 
conduce to the welfare of the concern goes to 
headquarters with it he is likely to feel, after 
he has outlined his proposition, the influence 
of a bucket of cold water. 


Conservatives have their uses and radicals 
and enthusiasts need their ripe wisdom and 
the fruit of their experience. But when the 
conservative becomes an obstructionist he 
‘becomes also a past master in the art of dis- 
-couraging others. I have always liked the 
story of the man, who was going along one 
dark night with a lantern, when he was over- 
taken by another man, who discovered to his 
great surprise that the man carrying the lan- 
‘tern was blind. ‘What are you carrying it 
for?” “So that others won’t walk over me.” 
‘The least a man can do in the world is to keep 
from degenerating into a stumbling-block or 
an obstructionist. It is poor business to 
chill the ardor of enthusiasm, to point out 
continually the lion in the way, to counsel 
always the safe, rather than the heroic 
course. 


We discourage ethers often by an indiffer- 
ence to good suggestions, when we hardly 
realize that our apathy is as bad almost in 
its effects as downright opposition. We dis- 
courage others when we habitually bring to 
their view the weakness and limitations of 
their fellows. We discourage others when 
we imply that their fund of earnestness and 
zeal is not equal to the great task they are re- 
solving to do. We discourage others when 
we take a pessimistic view of the worth of 
life and see in the universe only the things 
that make for despair. But we encourage 
others when we do just the opposite of these 
thing-, and O, how easy it is to speak simple, 
inciting words that help and stimulate the 
man who wants to do something! Indeed, it 
is one of the easiest ways of doing good. 
Strange, isn’t it, that we walk that way so in- 
frequently ? 


Christ was the great encourager of men. 
“Simon, Satan is after you but I have prayed 
for you.” “ Fear not, little flock ; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom.” Christ knew the forces of good which 
his Father controlled. Christ knew that life 
to the man pure-hearted and humble-minded 
always moveson to happy issues. Christ 
knew that a man who believes in God and 
hates sin and is determined to serve Christ, 
cost what it will, can do wonders anywhere in 
the world, however high the wall that seems 
to impede his progress, and one step toward 
Christlikeness is to try and see life and men 
as he sawthem. Then we shall quit forever 
the discouraging business. 








When the wise is angry he is wise no longer. 
—The Talmud. 


Record of 


Calls 


ANTHONY, CHAS. W., Farmington, Io., to Dickens. 
Accepts. 

BALCOM, FRED’K A., Franklin, N. H., to Henniker. 

BARRETT, MANDUS, Cresco, Io., to Union. Ac- 
cepts. 

Basso, BELA, So. Norwalk, Ct., to Hungarian ch., 
Lorain, 9. Accepts, and is at work. 

BLAIR, ALLEN J., Tipton, Mich., to Lake View. 
Declines. 

BRYANT, SEELYE, Canton, Mass., not Canton, O., 
to Middlefield, Mass. Accepts. 

BUSHMAN, W. J., Andover, N. B., to Milltown. 
Accepts. 

BUTLER, JOHN H., Somerset, Mich., to Second Ch., 
Salem. Accepts. 

CARSON, HERMON, Montreal Coll., to Brigham, 
Quebec. Accepts, and is at work. 

CLARK, ALLEN G., Brainerd, Minn., to become 
general missionary for northern Minnesota. Ac- 
cepts, with headquarters at Bemidji. 

DICKINSON, SELDEN C., recently of Mt. Vernon, 
O., to Eaton, Col. Accepts, and is at work. 

DouGLass, TRUMAN O., Jr., Eagle Grove, Io., to 
Franklin, Neb. 

EBy, ALBERT B., Olivet Coll., Michigan, to supply 
Kalamo and Carmel. Accepts. 

FINK, GEo. F., Chicago Sem., to Hillside Ch.. Colo- 
rado Springs, Col. Is at work. 

GANLEY, WM., Waitsfield, Vt., to Canterbury, N. H. 

GEARHART, CHAS. D., Newman’s Grove, Neb., to 
Ainsworth. Accepts. 

GOODSELL, DENNIS, Black Diamond, Cal., to Pic- 
ard. Accepts. 

HENDERSON, THOS., Echo Bay, Can., to Cooks, 
Isabella and Nahma, Mich. Is at work. 

KyTE, Jos., So. Braintree, Mass., to Westford, Ct. 
Declines. 

MARTIN, SAM’L A., Rowan, Io., to Orchard, Miles 
and Stillwater. Accepts. 

MAXWELL, THOS. (M. E.), to Ionia and Bassett, 
Io. Accepts. 

McCoLLuM, GEo. T., Dundee, Ill.,to Amboy. De- 
clines. 

MOORE, FRANK L., Edgerton, Wis., to New London. 

PALMER, BURTON M., Benicia, Cal., to Sacra- 
mento. 

PIERCE, Lucius M., Rockford, Io., to Mayflower 
Ch., Sioux City. Accepts, and is at work. 

PURDON, D. W., Chebogue, N. S., to Kingsport. 
Accepts. : 

SHEAR, A. LINCOLN, Newton, Mass., to First Ch., 
Calumet, Mich. Accepts, to begin Dec. 1. 

SPEARE, 8. LEwis B., Newton, Mass., not called 
to Calumet, Mich. 

SPRAGUE, FrRep’K P., Central Lake, Mich., to 

- Thompsonville and Copemish. Accepts. 

Topp, WM. E., New Lebanon, N. Y., to Key West, 
Fla. Accepts, and is at work. 

TYLER, H. Fay, Plymouth Ch., Columbus, 0O., to 
Park Ave. Ch., Meadville, Pa. Declines, accept- 
ing call to First Ch., Norwood, N. Y. 

WILLIAMSON, ALLEN, JB., Second Ch., Ashtabula, 
O., to North Ch., Columbus. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


LILLARD, THEODORE B., o. and i, First Ch., Savan- 
nah, Ga., Nov. 16. Sermon, Rev. H. H. Proctor ; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. A. Holloway, G. V. 
Clark, J. R. McLean, C. 8S. Haynes. 

LowRy, OSCAR and ROBERT MCNAUGHTON, both 
of Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, o. at Fair- 
mount, Ind., Nov. 19. Sermon, Rev. C. W. 
Choate ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. L. Rowe, 
F. W. Raymond, J.C. Smith, E. D. Curtis, D.D., 

_ and Pres. A. P. Fitt of Chicago. 

REED, LEwis T., i. Canandaigua, N. Y., Nov. 20. 
Sermon, Rev. 8. E. Eastman; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. N. W. Bates, S. Mills Day, C. O. Eames 
and E. N. Packard. 

SCHUMAKER, W., i. Pilgrim Ch., Creston, Io., 
Oct. 7. Sermon, Rev. C. A. Haskett. 

TROWBRIDGE, JOHN P., i. N. Rochester, Mass., 
Nov. 18. Sermon, Rev. C. A. G. Thurston; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. Joshua Coit, Rob’t Humphrey, 
E. J. Ruliffson, F. B. Lyman, 8S. M. Cathcart, 
H. L. Brickett, G. W. Shaw and H. B. Dyer. 


Resignations 


HEYWARD, JAS. W., Clear Lake, Io. 

JONES, JOHN E., Harvey, N. D., to take effect Dec. 1. 

LinpDR00Ss, KARL A., Finnish churches of Ashta- 
bula and Conneaut, O. Returns to his native land 
on account of his health. 

STURTEVANT, J. M., Ravenswood, Chicago, IIl., in 
consequence of serious illness. 

WEHRHAN, NELSON H., Big Rock, Io. Is study- 
ing at Grinnell. 


Dismissions' 
HALE, Epson D., Decoto, Cal., Nov. 6. 


Personals 


CLARK, EDWARD L., is at 193 St. Botolph Street, 
Boston. He is often called on for pastoral serv- 
ice by members of his former parish, Centtal Ch. 
He has finished a temporary engagement with 
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the Week 


Plymouth Ch., Worcester, and is available for 
pulpit supplies. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


Fort Pierce, FuA., 15 members. 
PULCIFER, WIs., 15 members. 


Anniversaries 


Boston, MASS., Roslindale, twelfth of organization 
Nov. 9,10. Addresses by Drs. Asher Anderson 
and B. F. Hamilton. 

RUSHVILLE, N. Y., Centennial Oct. 29. Historical 
papers by Rev. E, A. Hazeltine and others. 
Rushville is the birthplace of Elisha Loomis, one 
of the first missionaries to the Hawaiian Islands, 
and of Dr. Marcus Whitman. Both were mem- 
bers of this church, Two nieces and other rela- 
tives of Dr. Whitman still live here, and many 
elderly people remember distinctly his home 
coming after his ride to save Oregon. 


New or Unusual Features 


CONCORD, N. H., South. A Business Men’s Con- 
ference is enjoying its second season, holding ses- 
sions Sunday noon. Previous to the late election 
it listened to a discussion of prohibition, locai 
option and compromise, by representatives of the 
differing theories of the management of the liquor 
traffic.——First has also organized such a confer- 
ence recently, with a promising outlook. 

GLOUCESTER, MAss. Lanesville has introduced a 
telephone connecting the church with the room of 
an invalid member, formerly belonging to the 
choir. The transmitter is removable to any part 
of the building. The young man reports: “I can 
hear as distinctly as if the words were spoken, or 
sung, in this room.” 

Kansas City, KAN. The Ministerial Association 
has extended an invitation to the Methodist Prot- 
estant brethren to meet with it. These include 
Chancellor D. S. Stephens of the Kansas City 
University, president of the National Confer- 
ence of that body. 


Material Improvements 


BRIDGEWATER, N. Y. New oak pews and furnace; 
exterior painted, interior painted and frescoed; 
addition built containing prayer and social rooms: 
expense about $1,500, met mostly by subscrip- 
tions. Rededication service Oct. 19. 

NORTHBRIDGE, MAss., Rockdale. Debt paid; 
mortgage burned Nov. 7. Address by Rev. E. M. 
Bartlett. 

ToLEpo, Io. Large surplus on hand instead of 
usual deficit at end of year. Cause, large increase 
in membership; effect, increase of $100 in the 
salary of the pastor, Rev. J. A. Holmes. 

WEBSTER, Mass. First, after closing three months 
for repairs, costing $4,000 and including new roof, 
floor, refrescoed interior and rebuilt organ, was 
reopened Nov. 2, with historical sketch by the 
pastor, Rey. Andrew Campbell. 


October Receipts of the A. M. A, 





92.59 #1060751 
Donations, . * 8,722. i 

Estates, 1;456.24 "609.73 
Tuition, 354.25 516.19 
Total, $10,533.08 $11,793.43 


The increase in donations is $1,944.92, and in 
tuition $161.94, and a decrease in estates for cur- 
rent work of $846.51, net increase $1,260.35. 
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Evangelism in Lowell 


To one returning to the City of Spindles after an 
absence of months nothing is more evident than its 
growing spirit of evangelism. This is only natural 
at First Church, where the well-known evangelist, 
Rev. Ralph Gillam, is steadily pursuing methods 
which have succeeded elsewhere under his vigorous 
leadership. These have seemed to many especially 
well fitted to follow the earnest and devoted efforts 
of Dr. Warfield, and the church has indeed reaped 
an abundant harvest. In the three communions 
since Mr. Gillam’s coming forty-five church mem- 
bers have been added, and both the prayer meeting 
and the Sunday evening service have felt the power 
of the movement. 

At Eliot Church the same earnest interest is 
apparent. Rev. E. V. Bigelow believes that the 
heart of man will respond as readily to the simple 
gospel as to any sensational effort, and his church 
is steadily seconding his efforts. Special attention 
is given to music, and a gifted soloist is engaged for 
the prayer meetiog, while the regular quartet is 
supplemented Sunday evenings by a choir of young 
people for whom the church provides an able 
instructor. 

First Trinitarian is always filled with the evan- 
gelistic spirit, which just now appears in increased 
effort for the city’s foreign population. The Syrian 
Colony has been largely increased of late and an un- 
usual pruportion are children of our mission stations 
in Syriaand Egypt. For some time Rev.G F. Kenn- 
gott and his fellow-workers have been trying, by 
special service and social kindness, to bring these 
into church fellowship; and when they found 
among them a son of a Syrian pastor, both educated 
and consecrated, measures were at once taken to 
secure his services as a gospel worker among his 
own people. The Lawrence Syrians connected 
with Rev. W. E. Wolcott’s church were interested, 
and now services for Syrians are regularly held in 
both churches, one half of Sunday and also of the 
week being given each place. The Lowell attend- 
ance averages over fifty, two-thirds of whom remain 
to Sunday school. 

Mr. Kenngott celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
his settlement by a re-installation service, at which 
the sermon was preached by Prof. G. F. Moore, and 
other parts were taken by the local pastors. The 
church also gave the pastor and his wife a public re- 
ception, which served to show the high esteem in 
which these enthusiastic workers are held. Mr. 
Kenngott’s unusual success with his Junior C. E. 
Society has naturally led to his selection as presi- 
dent of the state Junior organization, and he has 
lately accompanied Father Endeavor Clark in his 
tour of the state, calling upon all the friends of the 
society for deeper consecration and more enthusi- 
asm in soul winning. 

Outside the city the evangelistic movement has 
found special] response in Hillside Church, Dracut, 
where Key. J. A. McKnight has been assisted by 
Miss Francis in a series of meetings lasting a 
month, which have resulted in notable quickening 
of church activities and a number of conversions. 

Rev. T. C. Welles, pastor of Highland Chureb, has 
added largely to the attractiveness of the services 
by forming a children’s choir of fifty voices. Success 
in this has led to the formation of a choir of young 
people, who are thus trained to participate in 
church work. An evident increase in attendance 
has already resulted. 

The French Church, encouraged by the interest 
awakened through celebrating the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the pastor’s settlement, has provided 
for long needed repairs on the house of worship. 

G. H. J. 





Biographical 
COL. THOMAS J. BORDEN 


By the death of Colonel Borden, Nov. 21, the 
Central Church of Fall River loses one of its most 
influential members, who has been identified with 
it for more than half a century. He was born in 
Fall River, March 1, 1832, and with the exception 
of time spent in a course of study at Lawrence 
Scientific School, Cambridge, lived there until his 
death. He was one of the mos: prominent business 
men of southeastern Massachusetts, of unblem- 
ished integrity and earnest Christian character, 
and widely known among Congregational churches. 
He had been for many years a corporate member 
of the American Board. He leaves a wife and 
three daughters. 





Instruction does not prevent waste of time 
or mistakes; and mistakes themselves are 
often the best teachers of all.— Froude. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


a, MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, i. 
19.30 A.M. Subject, Training gd Pay —_ Rng “Dis, 
e inne ny to be opened by Drs. Noble and A. 


Plumb. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 








PAINE—HALLIDAY—In Desi. es at fee! home of 
the bride’s mother, Nov. 5, yg AS 8. 8. Math ews, 
—¥ J. M. Paine and Agnes C. alliday, all of Daniel- 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
noney should be sent with the notice. 











MERRILL—In Exeter, N. H., Nov. 18, Mrs. Abigail Rol- 
lins, widow of Phinehas Merrili of Stratham, in her 
92d year. 

POLLOCK-—In Danville, Canada, Nov. 16, Bessie Ham- 
ilton, wife of Rev. A. F, Pollock. 


SUSAN TAYLOR HOWARD 


Miss Susan T. Howard died Thursday morning, Oct. 30, 
* mes home of her brother, Luther G. Howard, in North 

ead 

Her death was very sudden and unexpected by all her 
friends, and probably so to herself. as she did not realize 
she needed a physician and passed away as if going | 4 
sleep, those watching her not realizing she was goin; 
enjoying life herself to almost the last moment oni 
gure by et her friends and acquaintances. Cause of 
death, apople 

The doosased “was one of the twin daughters of John 
Howard and Nancy gg Howard of Lunenburg, 
Mass., and was born in 1 

When about twenty vous of age the twins went into 
their brother’s (J. Augustus Howard’s) thread store in 
Manchester, N. to assis 
with a Mrs. Simonds for a lon 
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Aching Joints 


In the fingers, toes, arms, and other 
parts of the body, are joints that are 
inflamed and swollen by rheumatism— 
that acid condition of the blood which 
affects the muscles also. 

Sufferers dread to move, especially 
after sitting or lying long, and their 
condition is commonly worse in wet 
weather. 


“Tt has been a long time since we have 
been without Hood’s Sarsaparilla. My father 
thinks he could not be without it. He has 
been troubled with rheumatism since he was 
a boy, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the only 
medicine he can take thet will enable him 
to take his place in the field.” Miss Apa 
Dory, Sidney, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 
Remove the cause of rheumatism—no 


outward application can. Take them. 








greatly attached. After they took the 
and carried it on with great success, until eae cane 
ears ag 0, When they sold out to one of their clerks, Mr. 
pk Put resided in Manchester until the death of one 
of them about eight years ago, since which time Miss 
Howard has lived with her friends in Providence, R. I, 
and at her home in ae Mass. Her age was sev- 
enty-two years, eight mon 
In her will the yor ublic boggeme are made: 
To the Congregational payee = — urg $4,000 AS x 
the town of Lunenbu sed for the p 
to the town library of tinenbuirg #500 ; to the Children’s 
Home in Manchester, N. H , $4, y 





J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington &St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Personal attention es to pone eo 9 detail. coast 
and other special 
ment. Telephones. 3 Roxbury 72 and 73. 

















School Trmes. 


English tongue.”— The Jnterior. 





For sale by all leading booksellers or sent p 


“It sheds a glare of light upon many obscure verses in the King James version.” 


The American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


is being accepted wherever ee English ienomege is spoken. This 
is the wnly edition authorized 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title-page. 
“ The standard tianslation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.”—Sunday 


“The most excellent translation of the Holy Scriptures ever published in the 


With references and topical headings prepared by the Revisers. 
* Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition, prices $1.50 to $9.00. 
Long Primer 4to, Nelson's India Paper 
SMALLER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, as follows: 
Bourgeois, ag White Paper Edition, prices $1.00 to $7.00. 
Bourgeois, 8vo, Nelson’s India Paper em gies $4.00 to $9.00. 
Revised New Testament, Minion, 32mo., a 55c to $ 


by the American vision Committee, 


ition, prices $6.00 to $12.00. 


d on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St, New York. 














COLONIAL 


It is a long time since we said anything about. 
Dining Chairs. 
The fact is that we already have nearly all the 
trade of Boston in this one line. It is curious 
that persons will always come here for chairs, 
even though they have bought other goods from 
some friend elsewhere. 
We show hundreds of styles of chair frames, 
and sell more chairs probably than all other fur- 


niture houses in Boston combined. Our prices are very low and you are sure of 
good construction. A flimsy chair is a dangerous piece of furniture. 

Here is one of our Colonial designs, chosen at random from our stock. The lines 
show a splendid appreciation of what a Dining Chair ought to be. 


Canal St. prices. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Theological Seminary and Its Needs 

Monday morning was seminary morning at 
the Ministers’ Meeting. Dr. George, the first 
speaker, simply dwelt upon the need of larger 
funds to make up for diminished revenues and 
of deeper interest on the part of ministers in 
the securing of the right kind of young men 
as theological students. Dr. Gunsaulus com- 
pared the income of the seminary with that of 
Armour Institute, a purely technical school. 
Here $120,000 annually are required and a sin- 
gle railway stands ready to take into its serv- 
ice each senior class as it graduates. In order 
to meet the wants of young men thus disci- 
plined and of other young men disciplined 
with equal thoroughness in other schools, and 
of those entering the professions of law and 
medicine, Dr. Gunsaulus insisted upon the 
need of a thorough preparation of the minister 
in his technical school, and especially of care- 
ful training in psychology. Rev. Campbell 
Morgan said that he had never enjoyed the 
privilege of study in a theological college and 
had constantly lamented his failure to do so, 
but yet insisted that more important than any 
training is the conviction on the part of the 
young man that he has been called to his 
work by the Spirit of God. He thought also 
that the training of the minister should be en- 
tirely distinct from that of other professions, 
that the seminary should not become part of a 
great university, that its purpose should be to 
teach men how to give the message of eternal 
life. 
Dr. Pearsons’s Offer to the City [Missionary Seciety 

The last meeting of the Congregational Club 
was set apart as City Missionary evening. 
The attendance was large. It was ladies’ 
night. There was a good program. Inas- 
much as the society has now completed the 
twentieth year of its existence the speakers 
were expected to keep that fact in mind. 
During that time eighty churches have been 
organized, of which sixty-nine are now alive 
and flourishing. Nineteen of these churches 
are among foreigners and of these churches 
eleven are self-sustaining. During these 
twenty years over $71,000 have been con- 
tributed by these missionary churches in 
benevolence, nearly $12,000 of the amount to 
the American Board. The needs of the soci 
ety are to meet the demands of the first Bohe- 
mian, the first Polish, the second German, the 
third Italian and the fourth Irish city in the 
United States. Mr. E. H. Pitkin, in speaking 
of City Missions and the City, traced the his- 
tory of the work which his chureb, the Second 
of Oak Park, has done in caring for the 
Ewing Street Mission, and Dr. J. W. Fifield 
of Days in Chicagoand Their Deeper Lessons. 
Professor Curtiss set forth the need of a for- 
ward movement, and Dr. Berle made it clear 








A TUG OF WAR. 
Coffee Puts Up a Grand Fight. 


Among the best of judges of good things in 
the food line, is the groceryman or his wife. 
They know why many of their customers pur- 
“The wil we in Carthag 

e wife of a groceryman in e, 
N. Y., says: “1 have always been a lover of 
coffee, and the-efore drank a great deal of it. 
About a year and a half ago, [ became con- 
vinced that it was the cause of my headaches 
and Leo liver, and resolved to give it u 
altho’ the resolution caused me no 8 
struggle, but Postum came to the rescue. 
From that time on, coffee has never found a 
place on our table, except for company, and 
then we always feel a dull headache through- 
out the day for having ind d. 

When I gave up coffee and commenced the 

use of Postum I was an habitual sufferer from 

e. I now find myself entirely free 
from itand, what is more, have regained my 
clear complexion which I had supposed was 
gone forever. 

I never loge an opportunity to speak in favor 
of Postum, and have induced many families 
to give it a trial, and they are invariably 

leased with it.” Name given by Postum 

0., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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that the city Christian church is the assurance 
of successful civilization. In connection with 
the address of Professor Curtiss a letter from 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons was read, in which he 
proposed to make his contributions reach the 
sum of $50,000 as soon as the society secures 
$100,000 from other sources. The”club ad- 
vised the society gratefully te accept the con- 
ditions on which Dr. Pearsons makes his gift, 
that the money be secured by Jan. 1, 1904, and 
that a committee from the club be appointed 
to aid the society in obtaining the money. It 
is believed that the society has come to a 
crisis in its history, that it must and will go 
forward and do work on a larger scale than 
ever, and that in order to do this an endow- 
ment is indispensable. Hearty words of ap- 
preciation for what Dr. Armstrong has done, 
the superintendent from the beginning, were 
spoken and the club spontaneously gave him 
a Chautauqua salute. 


Home Missionary Conference 

At the invitation of the directors of ‘the 
Illinois Home Missionary Society, many of 
the ministers working under its auspices in 
the state met in the seminary chapel Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week, in order to con- 
fer in reference to their work and the special 
difficulties and needs of their fields. Hon T. 
C. Me Millan, president of the society, occupied 
the chair Tuesday, and Professor Curtiss 
Wednesday. The address of welcome was 
given by Dr. James Tompkins, the superin- 
tendent, who was followed by Professor Mac- 
kenzie in an address on a Preachable Theology, 
and by Professor Chamberlain on Hints as to 
Public Worship. Of special interest were the 
hours in each session of the two days set 
apart for five-minute reports from the field. 
These brought out the difficulties aad encour- 
agements there encountered. Tuesday after- 
noon there were addresses by Dr. Loba on 
the Minister and Himself, and by Dr. Berle 
on the Minister and His Parish. Wednesday 
morning Dr. George spoke of the Equipment 
the Minister Needs, and Professor Taylor of 
the Minister and Public Service. In the 
afternoon Dr. Barton pointed out the relation 
which the minister ought to have to his books, 
Dr. Bartlett the attitude he should take with 
reference to his sermon. The final confer- 
ence, on problems of the field, was opened by 
Rev. L. O. Baird of Ottawa, and the first by 
Rev. F. L. Graff of Champaign. Rev. Camp- 
bell Morgan preached a sermon of great power 
Tuesday evening with special reference to the 
needs of this conference, and Wednesday 
evening the visiting brethren were sent to the 
prayer meetings of the various churches to 
speak of their fields, their needs and their 
aims. The conference was very interesting 
and cannot fail to do a great deal of good. 
Men who labor in the city have little idea of 
the lonesomeness of their brethren in the 
country, or of the financial burdens which 
most of them carry. Perhaps all these diffi- 
culties would be lessened, if not entirely re- 
moved, were it always kept in mind that the 
first object of the home missionary, as well as 
of the city minister, should be the conversion 
of the men and women am ‘ng whom he labors, 
in this way creating in their minds an inter- 
est in the church of which he is pastor. 


fir. Morgan’s Meetings 

Those held this week in MeVickers Theater 
in the center of the city, chiefly for men, have 
been largely attended. They have been held 
at noon and at 330 Pp. M. At noon gospel 
topics have been treated, in the afternoon 
topics relating to Christian ethics. Evenings 
Mr. Morgan has spoken in the Church of the 
Covenant (Presbyterian) on the North Side. 
Mr. Fitt, who has these meetings in charge, 
thinks that they are accomplishing all that 
could have been anticipated. 


Chicago, Nov. 22. FRANKLIN. 





Consider well the proportion of things. It 
is better to be a young June-bug than an old 
bird-of-paradise!—Mark Twain. 
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A TEST EXPERIMENT, 


Peculiar Power Possessed by a New 
Medicine. 


Of new discoveries there is no end, but 
one of the most recent, most remarkable 
and one which will prove invaluable to 
thousands of people is a discovery which 
it is believed will take the place of all 
other remedies for the cure of those com- 
mon and obstinate diseases, dyspepsia 
and stomach troubles. This discovery is 
not a loudly advertised, secret patent 
medicine, but is a scientific combination 
of wholesome, perfectly harmless vege- 
table essences, fruit salts, pure pepsin 
and bismuth. 





These remedies are combined in lozenge 
form, pleasant to take, and will preserve 
their good qualities indefinitely, whereas 
all liquid medicines rapidly lose whatever 
good qualities they may have had as soon 
as uncorked and exposed to the air. 

This preparation is called Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, and it is claimed that one 
of these tablets or lozenges will digest 
from 300 to 3.000 times its own weight of 
meat, eggs and other wholesome food. 
And this claim has been proven by actual 
experiments in the following manner: 
A hard boiled egg cut into small pieces 
was placed in a bottle containing warm 
water heated to ninety-eight degrees (or 
blood heat); one of these tablets was 
then placed in the bottle and the proper 
temperature maintained for three hours 
and a half, at the end of which time the 
egg was as completely digested as it would 
have been in a healthy stomach. This ex- 
periment was undertaken to demonstrate 
that what it would do in the bottle it 
would also do in the stomach, hence its 
unquestionable value in the cure of dys- 
pepsia and weak digestion. Very few 
people are free from some form of indi- 
gestion, but scarcely two will have the 
same symptoms. Some will suffer most 
from distress after eating, bloating from 
gas in the stomach and bowels, others 
have acid dyspepsia or heartburn, others 
palpitation or headaches, sleeplessness, 
pains in chest and under shoulder blades, 
extreme nervousness as in nervous dys- 
pepsia, but they all have same cause, fail- 
ure to properly digest what is eaten. 
The stomach must have rest and assist- 
ance, and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
give it both by digesting the food for it, 
and in a short time it is restored to its 
normal action and vigor. At same time 
the tablets are so harmless that a child 
can take them with benefit. This new 
preparation has already made many as- 
tonishing cures, as, for instance, the fol- 
lowing: 

After using ogy been package of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets I have received such great and 
unexpected benefit that I wish to yt my 
sincere gratitude. In fact, it has been six 
months since I took the kage, and I have 
not had one particle of distress or difficulty 
since. And all this in the face of the fact 
that the best doctors I consulted told me my 
case was Chronic Dyspepsia and absolutely 
incurable, as I had suffered twenty-five years. 
I distributed half a dozen packages among my 
friends here, who are very anxious to try this 
remedy. Mrs. SARAH A. SKEELS. 

Lynnville, Jaspar Co., Mo. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold b 
druggists everywhere at 50 cents for full- 
sized packages. 
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Connecticut Valley Conferences 


Frank in lately met with Second Church, Green- 
field, Mass. The enrollment was large, nearly 
every church being represented. Dr. Lyman Whit- 
ing preached. President Harris of Amherst gave a 
strong evening address on the powers of the age to 
come, The church utilizing its spiritual forces, en- 
larging its constituency and molding public opinion 
was the theme of papers by Rev. Messrs. E. D. 
Gaylord, J. A. Hawley and C. T. Hoffman, all re- 
cent accessions to the county. Tributaries to in- 
dividual piety were treated by Rev. W. S. Ander- 
son and there were addresses by several “ benevo- 
lent secretaries.” Lacking funds to support a 
county missionary the conference proposes to en- 
large the committee on the churches to act as a 
partial substitute. 

Hampshire’s meeting was at Southampton in Octo- 
ber. Rev. S. A. Barrett spoke of readjustments in 
religious teaching; Dr. G. N. Webber on things 
that cannot be shaken; and Rev. R. M. Woods on 
the forward movement in missions. Practical 
méthods in Sunday school work, social work for 
boys and training suited to contrasted tempera- 
ments were discussed by C. H. Tucker, Rev. Calvin 
Keyser and Rev. C. H. Hamlin. Rev. Raymond 
Calkins spoke on the improvement of the spiritual 
life in the churches. Secretary Barton was the 
missionary speaker. It is hoped to enlist all Chris- 
tian forces in western Hampshire for co-operative 
work on the Berkshire plan. 


FOOD FOR A YEAR, 








MEPRIS ..... 00. sSsds ceccens 6v0G00 IO 
Mile. bic eee, 
NOE cs o:s.ne 0:0. 08a. o:9 ee 
BOGS. 035 ed's whole ini c) Shin Riel oe 
NET ogi e o-ae need ...500 Ibs, 


This represents a fair ration for 
one man for one year. 


But some people eat and 
eat and yet grow thinner, 
This means a defective diges- 
tion and unsuitable food. To 
the notice of such persons we 
present Scott's Emulsion, 
famous for its tissue building. 
Your physician can_ tell you 
how tt does it. 


We'll send you a [ttle to try, if-you Ma 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! street. New Yo:k- 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131! State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MONEY CAN BE SAFELY 
invested in sums of $1,000 to $5,000 
in Kansas City real estate mort- 
gages. I attend to collections of 








interest on old loans and the making of 
new ones. I invite correspondence from 
conservative investors. Refer to Western 
— Bank or National Bank of Commerce, Kansas 
ity. J. W. HACKETT, 
von Arlington Building, 
net without 


Securities deductions. 


e first mortgages on‘improved realty i 
gait fe City and the irrigated Pn ¢ land tribu- 

been our successful specialty for fourteen 
ag Fall information on request. References given. 
F. B. McGURRIN & CO., Investment Bankers, 
88 W. 2nd South St.. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


76 FARM MORTGAGES 


on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
RE. peng gt on application. If 
Unionville, Ma 


Kansas City, Mo. 
That yield 6% 








INVESTMENT BO} BONDS iscnec conntibs cites, 


and other Municipalities in t West 

oan forsale. Choice bonds netting the small as well 

as the large investor 5 per cent. and sometimes more a 

specialty” MEY —s have invested in these bonds sat- 

isfaeto: <a also? 37 years’ experience 
Highest Gi  , ite pi rompti y and get particulars. 

GEO. M. BRINKERHOFF, Springfield, Illinois. 











Hampshire East next convened at Amherst. 
Rev. J. C. Andrus described the evangelistic 
ehurch, A. L. Hardy and Rev. J. W. Lane dis 
cussed church membership. Rev. A. E. Colton and 
Rev. A. B. Patten dealt with missionary themes 
and the sermon was by Rev. J. P. Manwell on the 
glory of service. 

Hampden held a largely attended meeting at 
Monson Nov. 5, 6. Church reports were optimistic. 
Searcely any have decreased in membership, while 
a dozen have made net gains of ten or more, four 
Springfield churches gaining 125. Much material 
progress was also noted. Work for New England’s 
foreign born was presented by five speakers, who 
considered the French, Swedes, Poles, Bohemians 
and the French-American college. Secretary Coit 
opened the discussion which followed. Rev. D. B. 
Pratt and Rev. N. M. Hall read valuable papers on 
qualifications for the Christian ministry and the 
evangelism for the present age. Professor Ballan- 
tyne started a vigorous discussion by his address 
on how to teach the Bible in the Sunday school. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. W.C. Gordon. 

H. L. B. 





‘Grand Rapids’ New Pastor 


Dr. Robert W. McLaughlin, who goes from a term 
of five years’ effective service at Kalamazoo to the 
First or Park Church of Grand Rapids, is already 
a trusted leader of the denomination in Michigan, 
and from the new vantage ground will be heard 
from in the larger national field. For half a century 





REV. ROBERT’ W. MCLAUGHLIN 


Park has been a “mother” church in Western 
Michigan, the counsel of its ministers and its able 
laymen has been eagerly sought, and Dr. McLaugh- 
lin is specially well equipped to carry on this most 
useful service. He is a virile preacher, poetic, elo- 
quent, unsensational, sane, courageous, convincing, 
evangelical. He is a manly man, yet pious. His 
outlook is to the future, with due reverence for past 
achievement. He loves men, is an uncompromising 
optimist and a most agreeable companion. ‘“ An’e 
doesn’t advertise,” to quote Kipling. 

Park Church has been served by pastors who 
have remained during long terms of service. This 
is due somewhat to the quality of the pastors, but 
chiefly to the harmonious spirit of the church and 
its absolute d-mocracy. The committee which 
chose Dr. McLaughlin consisted of about thirty 
men in many walks of life and of greatly varying 
temperaments and possessions. But after a 
thorough canvass and discussion, they reached this 
conclusion with absolute harmony and without 
hearing a candidate. The church has earned the 
right to have the best possible service, and in its 
new pastor, now in the prime of his strong manhood, 
will have that service. D. F. B. 





Russian peasants are reported as carrying 
their devotion to Father John of Kronstadt so 
far as to compel him to take drastic measures 
to disillusionize them. Portraits of him are 
used as ikons and are worshiped accordingly, 
and there ar: some who say that he is Jesus 
Christ come to earth again. Others say that 
he is Elijah reincarnate, and these have 
banded themselves together in a sect. 








The Infant 
takes first to human milk; that failing, the mother 
turns at once to cow’s milk as the best substitute. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is a cow’s 
milk scientifically adapted to the human infant. 
Stood first for forty-five years. 
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10,000 RUGS 


We have the names of people for whom we 
have made over 10,000 rugs from 


OLD CARPETS, 


and here is a sample of what they say. 


‘*T have used these rugs three (3) years, 
hara wear, and they are like new yet, 
with the exception of the fringes.’’ 
A lady in Vermont. 
We can assure better work and greater sat- 
isfaction on the next 10,000 rugs. 
Write for particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING CO. 
Walpole, Mass. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JULY, 1902. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





ro; 

Water and Gas ee 
1 — 

Gas Stoc 





Bank and Trust Co. St@ckS,.........-++.++- 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 


ane panne 124,550.00 
jums uncollected an is 0 

ea bb deedgaccducesseoedsooesoases cess 991,446.48 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1902 50,562.87 


kidhdetiaineginonagpes $15,918,449.43 
LIABILITIES. 








Cash Capital... ......cccscsccccsscccesees 000, 00 
Reserve wpe Fun ° 11.00 
Unpaid Losses............cheeseccescees 718,796.65 
Unpaid ‘Relnsurance, ‘and other 
CIBMIB so cccccccccccccgsconccesconeces 675,454.43 
Reserve for Taxes......' 9 00 
Net Surplus..........+++ 6,068,687 .35 
$15,918,449.43 
Surplus as regards = Ben y Ponty eae #89,068,687.35 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
wea SLL Sd "Vice Prat 
MANUEL H. A. COR REA, Sd Vice-Prest. 

AREUNAH M. Burt IS, secretaries. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Assi Secretary. 
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New Hampshire Broadside 


{Continued from page 796.) 


A Good Record at North Cantray 


Rev. Pemberton H. Cressey has just closed a four 
years’ pastorate at North Conway, which has 
strengthened the church spiritually and temporally. 
He has enlisted the sympathy of all classes, includ- 
ng summer visitors and outside friends, and all 
working together have paid the debt which has bur- 
dened the church for fifteen years and built a beau- 
tiful parsonage adjacent to the house of worship. 
The church has never been so well equipped since 
its founding in 1778. It parts with him with great 
reluctance, knowing it will be difficult to fill his 
place. The dismissing council passed strongly ap- 
preciative resolutions. Mr. Cressey goes to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for rest. L. 


A Centennial and a Rededication 


Twoevents alittle out of the ordinary have recently 
taken place in southe-n New Hampshire. First 
came the observance of the centennial anniversary 
of the settlement of Humphrey Moore over the Mil- 
ford chureh, where he was pastor for thirty-four 
years, shaping the policy of the town in agricultural 
as well as in religious affairs. Of a genial tempera- 
ment he was in demand on public occasions in 
many near-by towns. Called to offer prayer at 
some public gathering of a secret organization of 
which he was not a member, he began thus: “O 
Lord, we pray for—we know not what. If it be 
good, bless it ; if it be bad (he lisped a little), cuth 
it.’ Such a man could do this without offense. On 
Oct. 13 special services were held, in which many 
citizens took part. The program included the read- 
ing of the first sermon Dr. Moore preached after 
his ordination. 

The other event was the rededication of the meet- 
ing house in Amherst, Nov. 9. Some months ago 
Mr. James W. Towne of East Orange, N. J., a 
former resident, asked the privilege of repairing, 
improving and refurnishing the interior of the 
church building. Erected in 1774, it has several 
times been repaired, but hardly ever so much ex- 
pended to make it a beautiful place of worship as 
now, $3,000-$4,000, all the free gift of Mr. Moore. 
A fine Brussels carpet covers the floor, the walls 
and ceiling are covered with a steel sheathing, deli- 
cately tinted; new circular pews of oak and elm, 
upholstered with the softest of cushions, pulpit 
and choir platform in quartered oak paneling, a 
rich pulpit set and a costly chandelier replace the 
old. The vestibule was entirely refitted and car- 
peted, with a glass partition between it and the 
body of the house, adding light as well as attract- 
iveness. 

On the morning of Nov. 9, Rev. A. J. McGown, 
who has just completed seventeen years of service 
with the church, preached an appropriate sermon, 
Evening brought the dedicatory prayer, and ad- 
dresses on Tho Meeting House: Its Meaning, 








RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A PARTY UNDER SPECIAL ESCORT 
WILL LEAVE BOSTON JANUARY 29 
IN AN ELEGANT TRAIN OF VESTI- 
BULED PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
WITH DINING CAR, FOR A THIRTY- 
FIVE DAYS’ TOUR THROUGH THE 
SOUTHERN STATES AND 


OLD MEXICO 


Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
places of historic and picturesque interest in Mexico, 
inc uding the Wonderfal Tampico Division of 
the Mexican Central Bailway, 2 Week in the 
City of Mexice, and a Four Day»’ Trip over 
the Vera Cruz Railway. 





On the same date there will be a party for a 
seventy-two days’ tour through 


Mexico and California 


going via New Orleans and returning via 
Colorado. 

Special Cruise to the West Indies, January 15. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


i Send for our illustrated Mexican circular. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington St., opp. 01d South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Appointments, Decorum Therein, Reminiscences, 
Merits of the Old-fashioned Meeting House. 
8. L. G. 


An Exchange of Colors 


BY ALONZO AMES 





Yale’s color is blue, I hear it said, 

And a crimsen red is Harvard’s hue; 

Yet Harvard returned to Cambridge blue, 
While Yale was painting New Haven red. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 30-Dec. 6. The Consecration of 

the Body. Rom. 6: 1-23; Gal. 5: 13-26; 

1 Cor. 9: 16-27; Ps. 36: 1-12. 

Special temptations—idleness, sensuality, glut- 
tony, abuse of stimulants. How shall we make the 
body a good servant ? 

[For prayer meeting editorial see page 781] 
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A COMMON TROUBLE. 


Cured Without Cutting, Danger or 
Detention from Work, by a 
Simple Home Remedy. 


A PRICELESS BOOK SENT FREE 
FOR THE ASKING. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief 
and never fails to cure every form of this 
most troublesome disease. For sale by 
all druggists at 50c. a package. Thou- 
sands have been quickly cured. Ask your 
druggist for a package of Pyramid Pile 
Cure, or write for our little book which 
tells all about the cause and cure of piles. 
Write your name and address plainly on 
a postal card, mail to the Pyramid Drug 
Co., Marshall, Mich., and you will receive 
the book by return mail. 





" CHICAGO 


AND 


NEW YORK 


PAO 


HOURS 


“20th Century Limited’ 


A train for 
busy people 


Saves a Day 


You can transact a half day’s business in Chicago and get to New York next 
morning in time for a full day's business in that city—and vice versa. | 

If there is any truth in the old adage—'Time is money’’—the service of the 
**20th Century Limited’’ will make it good, 

Five Sumptuous Cars—affording all the conveniences of the leading hotels, 


Leaves Chicago. daily, 12:30 P. M.—Arrives New York, 9:30 next morning 
Leaves New York, daily, 2:45 P. M.—Arrives Chicago, 9:45 next morning 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
and New York Central R. R. 


For “ Book of Trains,” or information about travel over the Lake Shore, 
address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 


. 
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DOMINION LINE ES!" ic 


Boston—Quéenstown—Liverpool 


MERION, Wed., Dec. 10, 2 P. M. 
Saloon, $50 upward, third clas3 at low rates. 


DIRECT 


‘sili FROM BOSTON 
To M 


AZORES, GIBRALTAR, GENOA, NAPLES 
VANCOUVER, Sat., Nov. 29, 10 A. M.; Jan. 10. 
NEW ENGLAND, Sat., Dec. 6, 2 P. M. 
CAMBROMAN, Sat., Jan. 31, Noon; Mar 14. 

Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 


To ALEXANDRIA, ECYPT 


Via Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa and Naples. 

COMMONWEALTH, Sat., Jan. 3, 1 P.M.; Feb. 14. 

NEW ENGLAND, Sat., Jan 17, 1 P.M.; Feb. 28. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 











WEST INDIES | 
MID-WINTER CRUISE. 


The Dominion Atlantic Ry. 
S. S Line R M. S. Prince 
Arthur will leave Boston, Jan. 
15, for a 30-day cruise to the 
West Indies. Landings will 
be made at Martinique and St. 
Vincent (British), St. Thomas 
(Danish ), Kingston (English), 
Santiago (Cuba) and Nassau 
in the Bahama Islands. Rates, 
including every expense, $100 
and upward. For particulars 
address J. F. Masters, N. E. 
Supt., 228 Washington St. 
Boston. 
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The Tampa Church Trouble 
Again 


The trouble involving the First Church of Tampa, 
its pastor, Rev. F. M. Sprague, and the Florida 
Association has also involved the Hampden Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts by reason of Mr. Sprague’s 
membership in that body. Hampden’s connection 
with the case was the subject of an all-day session 
Nov. 11, and the following result was reached with 
nearly unanimous consent of the large number of 
members present. 


1. Rev. Franklin M. Sprague is a member of the 
Hampden Association. 

2. As his church and pastorate are in Florida 
the Florida Association can give or withhold fel- 
lowship from the church and pastor, but his stand- 
ing as a member must be determined by us. 

3. In view of the conflicting reports that reach us 
from Florida we recommend that a mutual council 
be called, not later than Dec. 11, 1902, by the First 
Church of Tampa, Fla., to be constituted as fol- 
lows: Five churches to be named by the First 
Church of Tampa and five by the State Association 
of Florida. At least three of the above me.tioned 
churches chosen by each of the above meutioned 
parties must be Florida churches. The following 
five brethren, members of Hampden Association, 
shall also be invited: Rev. Messrs. F. L. Good- 
speed, P.S. Moxom, J. L. R. Trask, G. W. Winch, 
S. H. Woodrow. 

4. That all the points at issue be submitted to 
this council and that all parties agree to be gov- 
erned by its findings. 

5. If charges made against Rev. Franklin M. 
Sprague are sustaine«| by such a council Hampden 
Association will be governed by the facts as ascer- 
tained. 

6. In recommending the above action the Hamp- 
den Association hereby records its profound con- 
viction that such a mutual council is, according to 
Congregational polity, the proper and orderly 
method of procedure of settling this difficulty, 
and that the case of the party refusing to accede to 
the request for such a council will be weakened by 
such refusal. 

7. Copies of this statement shall be sent to the 
clerk of the First Church of Tampa and to the com- 
mittee appointed by the State Association of Florida 
to have the matter in charge. LONG. 


Suggestive Prayer Meeting | 
Topics 


Among the many lists which come to us, two of | 
the latest and best are from Rev. H. L. Pyle of: 
Watertown, N. Y., and Rev. A. V. Bliss, Ludlow, Vt. 
We do not mean to give topics and references in | 
full; if we did it would discourage independent | 
thought. But these hints will help pastors to work | 
out interesting courses for themselves. } 

Mr. Bliss groups his topics under the heading: A 
Season of Great Things. Three evenings are de- | 
voted to Nine Great Hymns, including Jerusalem 
the Golden, O Mother Dear, Jerusalem, Battle 
Hymn of the Repubiic, and Lead, Kindly Light. 
Then come Great Books—of the Bible. In Decem- | 
ber Great Festivals are considered, closing with | 
Christmas exercises. January brings the discus- 
sion of Great Problems of significance and value, | 
including the relations of the Church to Laborers, | 
Business, Schools, Politics. Great Christian States- | 
men will be presented at the February meetings and | 
Great Preachers of Righteousness furnish inspira- 
tion for those in April. The group for March, Four 
Points of Congregationalism, was developed thus: | 

Independence: The Fatherhood 6f God. 

Fellowship: The Brotherhood of Man. 

Missions: The Saviourhood of Christ. 

Education: The Leadership of the Spirit. 











GREAT 
EASE 


with Pearline 
washing—no 

ossible 

arm. Points 
that put 
PEARLINE 

—S above every 
other washing medium. Plenty 
of things make washing easy, 
but are ruinovws to the clothes. 
Plenty are harmless enough, 
but hard to wash with. Washin 
common sense way—soak out 
the dirt, with little or no rub- 
bing. PEARLINE’Sway. 669 


Proved by Millions 





























Mr. Pyle’s subjects are peculia:ly timely and well 
wrought out. The first series is called The Work- 
men in the Master’s Workshop; and sub-topics in- 
clude: The Master Workman and the Workmen, 
the Apprentice, the Workshop, Material, Tools 
and equipment; Capital and Labor, Labor Union, 
Strikers; Promotion and Pay Day. His later series, 
on The School of Christ, considers the Faculty, 
Curriculum, Conditions of Entrance, Text-Book, 
Student Life and the Best Things Students in this 
School Receive. Among the Courses of Study speci- 
fied, besides those one would expect to find treated 
in the Bible, it is interesting to find these and to 
note the passages referring to them: Language, 
Literature, Music and Art; Domestic Science, 
Law, Medicine, Psychology, Mathematics, Science, 
Chureh Government. 


Tried, Proved, Commended 


A plan which has been tried, proved successful 
and received hearty commendation is worthy of 
careful consideration. This applies to the “‘ pastors’ 
plan” for introducing The Congregationalist to 
new readers. It has already been used by nearly 
100 pastors in eight states and has given universal 
satisfaction, both in regard to the methods of our 
special representative and the value of the results. 
Among the churches, with the number of new sub- 
scribers in each, are: West Somerville, Mass., 26; 
Cliftondale, Mass., 50; Hyde Park, Mass, 20; 
Barre, Vt., 19; Newton Center, Mass., 15; Dedham, 
Mass, 14; Whitman, Mass., 12; Sharon, Mass., 10; 
Camden, N.Y., 13; Portland, Me., 11; Bradford, 
Mass , 10; Newburyport, Mass., 12. 








Take time for facts; take time, too, for 
flight ; get information, get inspiration. That 
five and three are eight is a thing to know, 
but it is not remarkably inspiring. It needs 
the imaginative to balance the practical.— 
E. T. Fairbanks. 








KEEPS ITS SHAPE 


Wright’s Health Underwear is made loop on 
loop—much like old-fashioned knitting. It 
keeps its shape under all conditions of hard 
wear and frequent .aundering, and the loops 
that make the Fleece of Comfort will never 
mat. This fleeced interior cf 


WRIGHT'S 
Health 
Underwear 


takes up the perspiration quickly, keeps in 
the body heat, but allows perfect ventilation 
without chill. This is why the wearer of 
Wright’s will not readily ‘catch’ cold. 
Costs no mere than the other kind. Our 
valuable book, “Dressing for Health,” free. 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO, 


75 Franklin St., NEW YORK 











SCROFULA, with its swollen glands, running sores, 
inflamed eyelids, cutaneous eruptions, yields to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


THE good that Mellin’s Food does lives after it. 


| It equips the infant fed upon it with firm flesh, 
| strong limbs and all the other requisites of a sound 


body. He who starts out in life in a state of perfect 


| health has capital to draw upon through all his 


future. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED.—Most luxurious train 
in the world. Less than three days Chicago to Cali- 
fornia via Chicago & North Western Ry. Daily 
8p.M. Electric lighted throughout. Compartment 
and drawing room sleeping cars, observation, 
Buffet-Library and dining cars through without 
change. All the luxuries of modern travel. For 
illustrated booklet on California apply to your near- 
est ticket agent or address W. b. Kniskern, P. T. M., 
22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Nobody else 
apparently dares 
put his name on 
his lamp  chim- 


neys. 
MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


—Church Organs— 


Six second-hand church organs are now for 
sale at reasonable terms. For all practical 
purposes they are as good as new. They can 
be seen and tried in the churches where they 
are now in use. Prices range from 


$500.00 to $2,000.00 


HUTCHINGS, VOTEY ORGAN CO. 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 
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MENEELY & CO. mir iictorss 
Waterviiet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 
ACHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, ac, 

id Mencely Foundry, Betab. by And. Meneeiy, 18296, 





CHURCH SEATING. pie oe agg Kamgard 


tractive designs are also durable, comfort- 
able and aid to better listening. Free cata- 
logue. American School Furniture Company, 
Salesroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New York 





Distinguishing Features of the 


THOMAS INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
are the ‘*Self-Collecting 
Tray’’ and MR ince ney ng ate 
Pitler.’’ Best system for la 

eburches. Send for trial out it 
for your next communion. Ad- 
COMMUNION 
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SERVICE Co., Box 332, Lima. O 
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ComFortT DuRING MEALS.—No furniture house 
in this country has done more to contribute to table 
comfort than the Paine Furniture Company of this 
city, for they are responsible for the designing of 
hundreds of the best and most comfortable dining 
chairs ever devised, This is the one place where 
dining-room furniture can be most advantageously 
purchased. Their assortment of dining chairs is 
almost unlimited. 


A DELIGHTFUL MEXICO TouR.—The first party 
of the season for a comprehensive tour through the 
republic of Mexico will take its departure from 
Boston Thursday, Jan. 29, under the direction of 
the Raymond & Whitconrb Company, whose tours 
through Mexico for the past eighteen years have 
been so deservedly popular. These tours afford 
exceptional advantages for iatelligent and leisurely 
sight-seeing. Special vestibuled trains, with din- 
ing cars, are employed, interpreters and guides are 
provided, and all the important places of historic 
and picturesque interest are visited. An illus- 
trated circular, giving full particulars, may be ob- 
tained without cost from Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company, 305 Washington “treet. A party for a 
winter cruise to the West Indies sails from Boston, 
Jan. 15, on the fine steamer Prince Arthur. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Not Foreigners but Fellow-Citizens 


I suppose it is now in order to tell you what 
we think on that editorial about imported 
ministers in Congregational pulpits. Think? 
I think it took my breath away to see myself 
named in the list. Why, sir, I am a Congrega- 
tionalist who was simply born away from 
home. But I got to my own as soon as I was 
able to travel! That is the way it has been 
with a number of the men you name. We 
could say to the Congregational denomination : 
“You did not choose us, but we chose you.” 
It was our birthright todo so. You might as 
well think of that splendid American, Presi- 
dent Dan F. 


where American parents were doing the work 
of American Christianity, as to think that we 
fellows are not native Congregationalists. 
Our Congregationalism is broader than the 
denomination, and men are given its spirit by 
their mother’s milk and taught its traits far 
beyond the confines that are labeled with its 
name on the theological map. W5y, my dear 
sir, I was such a one that I toiled to win Ober- 
lin’s sheepskin and it hangs over my head as 
I write. Is not that proof enough that my 
point, half playfally put, is well made? In- 
stead, then, of arguing that the names you 
print point to the conclusion that Congrega- 
tionalism is reduced in range of resources, I 
rise to say that many of yvur list stand as liv- 
ing witnesses that men are bred to Congrega- 
tionalism and fed on its strong food far be- 
yond our ancestral acres. And they are 
mighty glad to get home and till the soil that 
has grown the grain that they have been feed- 
ing upon. WILLIAM A. KNIGHT. 


A Plan for Midweek Meeting 


Your editorial in last week’s issue headed 
For Better Prayer Meetings has given me the 
courage to make a suggestion. 

Professor Peabody of Harvard, in his re- 
cent address in Old South Church on the Re- 
ligion of a College Student, calls attention to 
the drift away from spoken word to kindly 
act as an expression of religious experience. 
Deeds of philanthropy are more common than 
words of testimony. “It is, in fact,” he sayr, 
“one legitimate expression of the religious 
life, uttering itself, not by the tongue, but by 
the hand... . She (the church) clings to the 
test of faith by a single form of expression, 
when in fact the spirit of God is manifesting 
itself at the present time by another way of 
expression.” 

What Professor Peabody finds true in col- 
lege I am finding true in my church. The 
good brothers and sisters are mostly “silent ” 
speakers. Therefore, I am making my mid- 








SALESMEN’S TRIALS. 
Bad Food Is Onc of Them. 


Road traveling is rather hard on sales nen. 
Irregular hours, indifferent hotels and badly 
cooked food play smash with their digestion. 

An old Philadelphia traveler tells how he 

ot the start of his troubles by using Grape- 
uts. ‘For years I was troubled with a bad 
stomach, which gave me constant headaches 
and pains all i my body caused by eat- 
ing improper food. spent considerable 
money on doctors, who said I had indigestion, 
and after taking medicine for a year and it 
doing me no good, I decided to go on a diet, 
but the different cereals I ate did not help me. 
If it hadn’t been for the advice of a friend to 
ba | Grape-Nuts, I might be ailing yet 
commenced to feel better in a short time 
after using the food; my indigestion left me; 
stomach regained its tone so that I could eat 
an ing and headaches — I have 
ned in weight and have a better complex 
on than I had for years. At many hotels 
the salesmen will have nothing in the line of 
cereals but Grape-Nuts, as they consider it 
not only delicicus, but also beneficial for their 
health in the life they lead.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


radley, as not being an Ameri-- 
can because he was born in another country, © 
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week service a Bible talk or homily, occups- 
ing all the time, aside from singing, myself. 
The congregation bring Bibles and follow 
closely. At present I am talking on Old 
Types of Modern Men. For examples, Abra- 
ham the World Citizen, Jacob the Bargainer, 
Elijah the Uncompromising. I try to show 
how human and like the rest of us the Old 
Testament worthies were, drawing from their 
characters warnings, comfort or inspiration as 
the case may be. SHELTON BISSELL. 


A Question Still Unanswered 


The answer of Dr. Munger to Rev. E. N. 
Packard’s Where Are We? of several weeks 
before comes nearer being satisfactory than 
any other that has appearead in The Congre- 
gationalist. Nevertheless, it is felt by some 
to be somewhat short of the mark. 

1. Surely Mr. Munger does not expect “‘the 
other side,” as he expresses it, to agree to his 
distinction between the parties to the discus- 
sion, viz.: that the other side stands for the 
letter and nothing else; while the critics are 
in quest of the spirit of divine revelation and 
nothing else, so that neither may trench on 
the other’s ground. Is not the “other ride” 
as sincerely desirous to get at the mind of the 
Spirit as revealed in the Scriptures as are the 
critics? One man is very sure those of that 
side with whom he has acquaintance are 

2. The statement that the work of the higher 
critics has “killed off Ingersollism” is to be 
taken with abatement. Ingersoll was not an 
undermining force, except to those predis- 
posed to infidelity. To the really serious his 
spirit, aim and methods, his scurrility and 
flippancy, were so against him that he de- 
stroyed himself. On the other hand, the work 
of the higher critics is disturbing the faith of 
many candid and serious-minded people, even 
church members, and those predisposed to 
faith, because comirg from the chuich itself, 
through its accredited teachers. 

3. Cannot some one of the critics answer 
definitely the question, “‘ Where are We?” by 
stating how much and what portions of our 
present so-called Bible is Aistory and what 
myth? How many and which of the events 
written down as supernatural are to be set 
aside as legend and what to be regarded as 
truly miraculous? Let us have something 
specific do! Otherwise the question that 
presses will become, not “* Where are we?” 
that is, the mass of plain, pious, Chris'ian 
men and women who are satisfied with their 
present attitude ; but ‘* Where are ‘hey?””—the 
brethren who tell us we are in ignorance. 

Meadville, Pa. Wo. GRASSIE. 





Twenty-Five Years in Hatfield 


Rev. Robert M. Woods, successor of a long line 
of able preachers, was instalied at Hatfield in his 
early manhood, twenty-five years ago, and Novem- 
ber 21 began his second quarter of a century here. 
Pres. L. C'ark Seelye, who preached on that earlier 
occasion, last week was equally felicitous in send- 
ing him onward in a ministry which has been singu- 
jarly successful. Mr, Woods has seen the church 
prospered in every direction. In the last ten years 
a chapel has been built at an outstation in his 
parish. Seven thousand dollars have been spent in 
making the “old meeting house” one of the most 
comely and attractive in the region. Mr. Woods 
has welcomed 283 members. 

Church and parish, choir and leader of the 
chapel, old members of the conference who helped 
ordain him, all brought affectionate testimony to 
his value as a man, a pastor and a preacher. Mrs. 
Woods, a Mt. Holyoke graduate. daughter of Rev. 
Samuel Fairbank of India and born in that land, 
has been a strong and efficient factor in the church 
and community. Mr. Woods is a trustee of Smith 
College, always alive to its interests. The church 
and parish presented a valuable silver service. 
With graceful and becoming modesty Mr. Woods 
replied to the kind words showered upon him. 

8. E. B. 





There isa caste system in America as deeply in- 
trenched and as difficult to annihilate as the caste 
system of India.— Dr. Jefferson. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 


‘effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 


trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late-coated pellets and contain the «ctive 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with su'phur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and im- 
purity of ordinary flowers of sulphur 
were often worse than the disease, and 
cannot compare with the modern concen- 
trated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly 
the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney treubles and cure constipa- 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
pe bg surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr, R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any other form. Hesays: “ For liver, 
kidney and bleod troubles, especially 
when resulting from constipation or ma- 
laria, I have been surprised at the results 
obtained from Stuart's Calcium Wafers. 
In patients suffering from boils and pim- 
ples and even deep-seated carbuncles, I 
have repeatedly seen them dry up and 
disappear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physicians, 
yet I know of nothing so safe and reliable 
for constipation, liver and kidney trou- 
bles and especially in all forms of skin 
disease as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so called blood “‘ puri- 
fiers’? will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 











Stops Headache 


by cleansing and 
refreshing the entire 
alimentary canal. 
Warranted free from 
narcotic drugs, 


THE TARRANT CO., (Bus. Est. 1834) New York. | 








IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MBN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Bible Reference 
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This Great Religious Library of Ten Books will surely oe invaluable to Pastor, 

Supermtendent, Teacher, or Bible Scholar, and a storehouse o 

every home. They stand among the highest in Biblical Literature. are all newly made, 
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Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown’s Bible Commentary. 


By Robert Jamieson, D.D., St. Paul’s, Glasgow, 
Rev. A. R. Fausset, A.[1., St. Cuthbert’s, York, and 
David Brown, D.D., Professor of Theology, Aberdeen. 

A compnese commentary—eritical, explanatory and practical—on the Old 
and New Testaments, 1,380 pages, bound incloth. Former price, @7.50. The 
body of the work consists of notes that are concise, learned, free from verbiage 
and easily understood, that elucidate and explain difficult passages of Scripture, 
or whose import is not readily apprehended, Far in advance of the older works 
now in use, it is also the most practical, suggestive and scientific. 

ev. BH. Olay Trumbull, Editor of the Sunday-school Times: 
“IT do not know of iis equal, within its scope and cost.” 

ev. J. H. Vincent, Bishop M. E. Church: “ It deserves a place on 
the table of every Bible student.” 


Critical and Expository Bible Cyclopedia. 


Compiled and written by Rev. A. R. Fausset, A. [1., joint author 

of the Jami F. t and Brown Commentary. It contains 

750 three-column pages; 600 illustrations. Regular price, cloth 

binding, $5.00. 

This great work is the result of sever years of labor by the author, contains 
three thousand seven hundred articles, and presents a completeness, conciseness 
and thoroughness such as to make it a perfect Bible Cyclopedia. It sets forth 
briefly and suggestively those doctrinal and experimental truths which are 
contained in the Written Word itself. 

J. W. Bashford, D. D., President Ohio Wesleyan University: 
“It isa most admirable aid. I hope ten thousand teachers will use it inside the 
next six months.” 


The Complete Works of Flavius Josephus, 


The Celebrated Jewish Historian, translated from the original 

Greek by William Whiston, A.[. Large Octavo. Cloth, 1,056 

pages, nearly 100 illustrations. Former price, $4.00. 

In this great work is contained the History and Antiquities of the Jews, 
Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans; also Dissertations concerning Jesus 
Christ, John the Baptist, James the Just and the Sacrifice of Isaac. 





Illustrated History of the Bible. 


By Rev. John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. It contains 735 double-column 
ges, 220 engravings, eo from excellent plates, on 
paper, strongly bound in cloth. Former price, $4.50. 

No modern writer has contributed more largely to enrich the Biblical 
literature of our time, or to clothe with a fresh and living interest the main 
personages and incidents in Bible History than Johu Kitto in this magnificent 
work. Deeply interesting and instructive, and some in striking pictorial 
illustrations, it should have a place inevery home. Over 100,000 copies of this 
popular work have been sold. 


| Bdersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the [essiah. 2 vols. 


The Authorized American Edition. By Alfred Edersheim, [1.A., 
Oxon., D.D., Lecturer, Oxford University. 
Two volumes. Former price, 6.00. Koyal 8vo. 1,524 pages, handsomely 
bound in silk cloth. Gives a fuil account of the society. life and development 
| —inteHectual and religious—in Palestine, to serve as a frame and es 
for the picture of Christ. The fresh study of the text of the Gospels makes the 
book a historical commentary on the Four Gospels. 
| The Sunday-school Times reconimends it: “ It is positively refreshing 
to read a lite of the Saviour which is critical in the best and truest sense of the 
| word, and is Biblical at the same time.” 


Concise Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 


Biblical, Biographical, Theological, Historical, Geographical, Prac- 

tical. Edited by Rev. E. B. Sanford, D.D., assisted by a brilliant 

galaxy of Biblical Scholars and Divines. Complete in one volume, 
nearly 1,000 pages, beautifully illustrated. Regular price, cloth 
binding, $3.50. 

To the seekers after knowlédge this work vai prove heae rising storehouse 
of information regarding Church History, Bible History, Bible Names, Places, 
Customs, Doctrines, Creeds, Denominations, The Early Church, The Story of 
the Reformation, the various Young People’s Societies, Theologians, Scholars, 
Cathedrals, Churches, etc. 


| Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


| 
| Edited by William Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner of University 
} of London. It formerly sold for $4.50. 

| Contains 1.024 large octavo pages, printed on excellent paper, finely illus- 
| trated, and handsomely an«d strongly bound in cloth. An indispensable aid to 
| ministers, teachers, families, Supday-school superintendents and the Bible 
| oe generally. This is undoubtedly the best work of its kind in the English 
| language. 


| The Life and Epistles of Saint Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, [.A., of Cambridge, and J. S.. 
| Howson, D.D., of Liverpool. Formerly sold for $4.50. 
| Contains 1,014 large octavo p°ges, many fine illustrations, maps, charts, 
| etc.. is printed on the same quality of paper, and is the same in size, as Smith’s 
| Dictionary of the Bible, and bound in uniform style. There is no work that will 
| —- bore this in giving a Jife-like picture of the great apostle and the work 
which he e 


Cruden’s Complete Concordance. 


By Alexander Cruden, [1.A. Former price, $1.50. 


} Contains 756 large octavo pages, clearly printed and handsomely and ene 
| bound in cloth. Seripture is the best interpreter of Scripture, and, 
| next to the Bible, no volume is of greater value to the Bible student than 
| Cruden’s Concordance. 





rs = SEND #%10.00 and we will forward the ten books at once. 
DIRECTIONS SEND #2.00 and promise to pay #1.00 a month, for ten months, making $812.00 as complete payment, and we will forward 


the ten books at once 


FE SEND 86.50 and we will forward any six of the volumes you may select at once. 
SEND %2.00 and promise to pay $1.00 a month, for six months, making $8.00 as complete payment, and we will forward 


ORDERING: 
he ea 


your selection of six volumes at once. 
You pay freight or express charges on above plans and we guarantee safe delivery to any station in the United States or Canada. 


We will send by prepaid express a selection of any book in above list on receipt of $2.50. 





¢ We will take back any or all books that are not satisfactory in ten days after examination, and will re- 
TAKE NOTICE * turn money. deducting enly the return freight or express charges. This marvelous offer is limited, and money 


will be returned if the books are exhausted and we cannot fill your order. 


As to our responsibility, we refer to The Congregationalist, or to any commercial agency. Established 1866, 
“ It is our pleasure to say that the 8. 8S. Scranton Co. are handling the largest business of this kind in the country and are thoroughly reliable in every way.” 


—The Congregationalist. 


The S. S. SCRANTON COMPANY, Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


Mention The Congregationalist when ordering. 





























